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Artist  at  Work 


•   Claude  Koch 


Saturday  afternoon  was  the  Yale- 
Princeton  game,  so  Jocko  Zatoris 
called  signal  practice  for  St,  Bar- 
dolph's  varsity  for  Saturday  morn- 
ing. On  Saturday  afternoon  he  in- 
tended to  be  before  his  television 
set  in  the  two-room  bachelor  quar- 
ters where  he  had  domiciled  himself 
for  twenty  years  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
with  a  beer  in  his  hand  and  stars 
in  his  eyes:  for  on  Saturday  after- 
noons he  prepared  the  world  he  in- 
habited the  rest  of  the  week — and  es- 
pecially on  Sunday  afternoons,  when 
St.  Bardolph's  played,  freed  of  the 
competition  of  the  Big  Time  schools. 

He  was  a  man  of  habits  settled  like 
superstitions.  Practice  was  scheduled 
for  ten;  so,  as  usual,  at  nine  o'clock 
he  appeared  on  the  field  in  sweatsuit 
and  football  shoes  and  began  his  ten 
laps  around  the  track.  At  fifty-five 
Jocko  was  as  lean  as  is  a  rake;  in- 
deed, in  his  athletic  youth  he  had 
been  a  workhorse  at  the  University, 
a  drudge  of  a  blocking  back  whose 
claim  to  fame  was  second-string  all- 
state  for  institutions  of  less  than  one 
thousand  students,  and  fifteen  years 
of  barnstorming  sandlot  football.  He 
was  five  feet  nine  and  a  half,  and  one 
foot  of  that  was  head,  like  a  football 
on  end,  and  sewn  crosswise  by 
seamed  mouth  and  hedgy  brows.  His 
body  at  fifty-five  was  still  as  hard 
and  graceful  as  a  home-carved  tomb- 
stone, and  he  could  shudder  a  block- 
ing dummy  with  the  burliest  of  his 
squad. 

He  thought  of  that  squad  as  he 
rested  from  his  fifth  lap.  Behind  him 


the  stands  that  on  Homecoming  Day 
might  hold  their  full  three  thousand 
were  scaffolds  of  air;  and  in  front  of 
him  the  field  swelled  gently  toward 
the  center  and  fell  away  on  the  other 
side  to  the  track  again.  The  field 
was  richly  green  and  newly  lined, 
except  where  the  action  of  the  first 
two  games  had  worn  down  the  forty- 
to-forty  patch  and  browned  off  the 
center  near  the  goals.  A  flight  of 
sparrows  made  lone  the  small  plot 
where  they  settled  by  the  twenty,  and 
Jocko  noted  the  omen — so  that,  re- 
gardless of  wind,  he  would  see  that  St. 
Bardolph's  did  not  defend  that  goal 
if  they  had  choice.  Birds  gathering 
moved  him  to  superstitious  unease. 
His  eyes,  that  seemed  to  have  fallen 
behind  a  trough  of  leather  flesh, 
rested  Avith  the  calm  of  the  bucolic 
mind  upon  the  line  of  white  birches 
beyond  the  goalpost,  hanging  their 
wine  and  tawny,  apricot  and  ocher 
disks  of  leaves  like  wind  chimes  of 
oriental  shell  in  the  fluttery  autumn 
air.  Jocko  Zatoris  had  an  eye  that 
was  almost  straight  for  things  that 
pleased  the  quiet  mind. 

By  the  seventh  lap  his  squad  would 
appear,  led  by  Brother  Dominick 
Adelbert,  O.S.M.,  who  served  as  ath- 
letic director  and  line  coach.  There 
were  precisely  thirty-three  on  the 
squad,  a  considerable  chunk  of  St. 
Bardolph's  three  hundred  and  fifty 
students.  Five  of  them  from  the  first 
team  he  taught  himself  in  his  course 
in  finance,  four  in  his  course  in 
marketing.  He  would  have  preferred 
to  teach  poetry,  but  shyness  and  a 


Four  Quarters 


slight  speech  defect  had  deterred  him 
long  ago.  His  center  was  a  large 
young  man  majoring  in  music  and 
the  piano,  and  belaboring  the  organ 
at  Mass  on  Sunday  mornings;  his 
new  quarterback  (whose  presence  re- 
sulted from  Sudbury  State  Teachers 
practicing  amateur  mayhem  on  his 
number-one  man  the  week  before) 
was  a  student  of  painting,  expres- 
sionistic  by  temperament  and  fate.  He 
felt  sometimes  (for  he  was  a  very 
modest  man)  that  he  was  tolerated  by 
these  two  talented  young  men,  who 
could  scarcely  tolerate  each  other. 
His  squad  was  too  small  to  be  strictly 
two-platoon,  but  he  did  what  he 
could.  A  gentle,  philosophic  person 
whose  life  was  all  of  a  piece,  he  may 
have  been  a  saint,  of  sorts — with  a 
murderous  facade,  who  sometimes  in- 
advertently unmanned  members  of 
his  team  by  removing  his  plate  and 
baring  two  fangs  during  the  halves. 
When  he  was  excited,  his  plate 
(which  was  loose)  was  beyond  en- 
during. Football,  like  the  images  of 
phalanx  and  the  thin  red  line,  ex- 
cited him  to  plateaus  of  poetry  and 
glory ;  but  his  stammer  made  remarks 
to  that  effect  out  of  the  question.  Be- 
tween the  halves  he  tended  to  sput- 
ter, except  when  he  moved  from  man 
to  man,  as  had  become  his  habit, 
commenting  on  a  date,  or  a  parent's 
visit,  or  a  grade,  or  on  any  of  the 
multitudinous  things  that  were  not 
at  all  apart,  in  Jocko's  world  view, 
from  the  nexus  of  the  good  life — 
football.  "What  did  old  Jocko  have 
to  say  to  you  today  at  half?"  had 
been  the  question  for  years  at  St. 
Bardolph's  training  table;  it  was 
asked  with  affection. 

He  began  his  sixth  lap.  Sunday 
afternoon  was  the  third  home  game 
and  the  fifth  of  a  season  aglow  with 
brisk  weather   and  victory  unprece- 


dented at  a  college  where  football 
was  excused  as  a  builder  of  charac- 
ter. There  was  only  Homecoming  af- 
ter that,  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  in 
more  ways  than  one,  because  for  the 
only  time  in  the  season,  St.  Bar- 
dolph's would  be  in  competition  with 
three  nearby  universities  and  four  lo- 
cal television  channels.  But  Jocko  did 
not  see  it  that  way,  and  that  is  why 
Liam  O'Herlihy  became  a  Realist. 

He  was  "Dada"  O'Herlihy  to  his 
teammates,  a  scrambler,  and  the  shif. 
tiest  quarterback  on  two  feet  that 
Jocko  had  had  in  a  dog's  age.  But 
too  fly  for  the  regular  spot  if  the 
truth  were  known,  a  truth  that  Jocko 
in  his  charity  kept  to  himself.  That 
was  Jocko's  opinion,  but  the  degree 
to  which  Jocko  was  a  realist  was 
questionable.  O'Herlihy  had  the  dark, 
economical,  taut,  and  fine-lined  beau- 
ty of  certain  Irishmen — those  said  to 
revert  to  the  tall,  quixotic  Iberians 
who  had  pillaged  the  Isle  at  the  dawn 
of  time.  He  was  a  charming  improv- 
isator and  a  coach's  nightmare,  and 
Jocko  was  stuck  with  him — a  boy 
who  had  never  played  high-school 
football,  and  so  made  his  errors  like 
Columbus  blundering  into  a  new 
world. 

It  was  said  he  wrote  poetry  that 
did  not  scan,  and  it  was  said  he 
painted  canvases  that  dazzled  and 
flabbergasted;  and  he  was  young, 
even  for  a  sophomore  at  St.  Bar- 
dolph's, where  athletic  scholarships 
were  unheard  of.  Jocko  worried 
about  all  his  boys,  but  about  Liam 
more  than  the  rest — he  was  too  self- 
assured  and  hence  too  vulnerable, 
and  there  was  bad  blood  between  him 
and  the  piano  player. 

This  was  disturbing  because  Cath- 
cart,  the  center,  was  in  his  own 
way  remarkable  for  St.  Bardolph's — 
the  first  potential  Little  ail-American 
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to  wear  the  Blue  and  Blue.  He  was 
a  specialist  whose  skill  with  the  soc- 
cer kick  required  that  he  be  moved 
into  the  backfield  for  points  after 
touchdown  and  field  goals.  In  some 
more  affluent  school  he  would  have 
sat  out  all  other  plays  on  the  bench, 
so  precious  was  his  foot.  And  in  the 
past  week  of  preparation  for  Sun- 
day's game  with  Slippery  Rock,  Liam 
O'Herlihy  and  Ronald  Cathcart  had 
been  dramatically  at  odds.  About 
what?  Even  Brother  Dominick  Adel- 
bert,  who  now  in  Jocko's  seventh  lap 
waved  from  the  pit  by  the  blocking 
dummy,  could  not  be  absolutely  sure ; 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  distressed 
Jocko's  gentle  soul  more  than  any  de- 
feat would  likely  do.  He  showed  his 
distress  by  cutting  short  his 
habit,  and  his  luck,  by  the  pit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  lap. 
By  now,  the  squad  milled  about  in 
that  soft  and  studied  disorder  that 
crystallizes,  like  a  snowflake,  into  the 
severe  patterns  of  the  practice  ses- 
sion. 

"Everybody  up."  Jocko  blew  his 
whistle.  "Au-auright,  Brother,  y-you 
tell  'em." 

And  Brother  Dominick  Adelbert  of 
the  seven  hundred-year-old  Ordo 
Servorum  Mendicantiura  of  St.  Bar- 
dolph,  the  Order  of  Mendicant  Serv- 
ants of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
stepped  out  in  his  baggy  knickers  and 
golfer's  socks,  his  letter  sweater  with 
the  light  blue  B  on  the  dark  blue 
knit,  and  reported.  The  Brothers,  as 
a  whole,  liked  to  be  shaken  loose  of 
the  campus  on  academic  conventions, 
but  Adelbert,  who  was  the  professor 
of  classics  and  a  strong  admirer  of 
the  Greek  ideal,  found  to  his  delight 
that  his  three  Latin  majors  left  him 
plenty  of  time  to  scout  in  mufti.  The 
past  week  he  had  visited  Slippery 
Rock    State   Teachers,    and   now   he 


gave  the  lecture  that  the  severe  fall- 
ing-off  in  the  classics  at  the  modern 
college  would  not  permit:  he  analyzed 
Slippery  Rock  as  Caesar  had  assessed 
the  Nervii. 

Jocko  did  not  attend;  Slippery 
Rock  had  not  altered  its  offense  in 
ten  years.  He  knew  what  could  be 
done  with  power  from  a  split  T  as 
well  as  he  knew  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Instead,  he  let  his  eyes, 
through  those  slits  in  the  tanned  flesh 
that  years  of  finding  punts  in  the 
sun  had  grooved,  slide  over  the 
youthful  faces  before  him.  There 
were  no  shoulder  pads  for  the  signal 
session,  and  he  was  touched  by  the 
lack  of  beef  in  the  shoulders.  Even 
Cathcart,  standing  at  an  exaggerated 
distance  from  O'Herlihy  with  his 
arms  folded  up  under  his  jersey,  had 
the  look  of  a  high-school  halfback — 
malleable  and  naive. 

The  signal  session  started.  Jocko 
listened  to  the  numbers  echoing  from 
the  fife-thin  orchard  trees  beyond  the 
stands.  "Seven-twenty-three-six,  hup, 
hup."  O'Herlihy  loved  to  change  his 
forces  in  mid-dream,  and  now  he  was 
whipping  the  number  2  back  into  the 
3  slot,  though  in  huddle  it  had  been 
a  direct  center  to  the  tailback  and  a 
pass  to  the  lonesome  end. 

"Make  up  your  mind,"  Cathcart 
was  bellowing.  "Can't  you  make  up 
your  mind?"  He  had  been  caught 
napping,  and  the  ball  had  dropped 
like  a  last  squeeze  from  a  tube  of 
paste  on  the  turf  beside  his  fullback. 

"You  don't  have  an  ear  for  sig- 
nals," O'Herlihy  said.  "You're  "a 
sumpf — " 

"A  sumpf?"  Cathcart  bulled  for- 
ward in  the  huddle.  "What's  a 
sumpf?" 

"Here,  here,"  Jocko  stepped  be- 
tween them,  "o-on  your  toes,  all  of 
you;    o-on    your    toes.    We've   g-got 
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t-two  more  g-games  to  take." 

"He  ought  to  be  framed,  Coach, 
with  those  nutty  pictures  of  his," 
Cathcart  spat,  and  bent  again  over 
the  ball. 

Later,  while  Ronald  Cathcart  booted 
field  goals  from  the  forty  as  though 
he  were  dropping  pennies  into  a  slot, 
Jocko  collared  Brother  Adelbert. 

"B-Brother,"  he  said,  "w-what — 
what's  up  with  those  t-two?  They'll 
b-blow  the  game  s-sky  high  t-tomor- 
row." 

Adelbert  placed  a  finger  beside 
his  crooked,  Roman  nose.  "Did  you 
see  the  exhibit  the  Union  put  up 
this  morning.  Jocko  ?  O'Herlihy's  pic- 
tures? It'll  shake  you — vox  faucibus 
haesit.  .  .  ." 

"B-But  what's  that  g-got  to  do 
w-with— ?" 

"Fine  Arts  honors  prize,  I  think. 
Those  two  competing — " 

"F-Fine  arts?  What  about  S-Slip- 
pery  Rock  f-for  the  love  of  m-mud?" 

It  was  noon,  and  in  the  apple-crisp 
air  the  bells  of  Angelus  plunged  down 
sounds  to  the  heart,  contrapuntal  to 
Cathcart's  volleys  through  the  up- 
rights. Jocko  jogged  behind  his  squad 
into  the  showers,  but  he  did  not 
joy  this  time  in  the  steaming  spray. 
Even  the  Yale-Princeton  game,  just 
around  the  corner,  where  the  televi- 
sion panel  would  open  a  window  on 
a  land  of  heart's  desire,  could  not 
have  palliated  his  distressed  thoughts. 

He  detoured  to  the  Student  Union, 
on  his  way  across  the  quadrangle  to 
his  lodgings  in  Mount  Pleasant.  The 
building  was  the  newest  on  campus, 
shaped  like  an  unfinished  doughnut, 
wide  open  to  light  and  criticism.  At 
one  o'clock  on  a  crystalline  Saturday 
afternoon  it  was  deserted.  He  found 
the  gallery  brilliant  with  pigment  in 
shadow   frames.    Jocko    squinted    at 


canvas  #1:  Symphony  in  Beige;  at 
#2:  Vortices;  at  #3:  Adagio;  at 
#4:  Vortices  II.  Was  this  his  quar- 
terback? He  moved  his  head  cau- 
tiously, like  a  turtle;  no  doubt  of  it, 
there  was  not  a  single  line,  all  was 
brilliant  and  fuzzy  and  predictably 
incalculable.  He  began  to  have  his 
doubts  of  the  Slippery  Rock  affair; 
they  knew  a  line  when  they  saw  one, 
if  Liam  O'Herlihy  did  not. 
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All  around  him  the  cymbals 
crashed  from  the  Yale  marching 
band,  surging  toward  him  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  screen;  behind  him  and 
about  him  then  would  be  50,000  pen- 
nant and  cardigan  bedraped  Eli,  and 
across  the  way  the  straw  hats  and 
blazers  of  the  Princeton  band  bobbed 
out  of  the  stands  for  their  round. 

"It's  a  great  day  for  this  classic," 
the  announcer  was  saying,  "and  there 
it  stands — seven  to  nothing  at  half 
time." 

Jocko  stretched  his  feet  on  the  bol- 
ster, wiggled  his  toes  in  his  sweat- 
socks,  and  hummed  "March  on  for 
Eli  Yale,"  tapping  out  the  stirring 
song  on  the  arm  of  his  mother's  bro- 
caded chair  that  he  had  brought 
twenty  years  before  from  his  home 
in  Tamaqua,  in  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  Over  the  saxophones 
and  clarinets  of  the  marching  stu- 
dents, his  old  Abyssinian  cat  purred 
in  two  octaves  by  the  African  violets 
on  the  window  sill. 

"Kowalski  of  Princeton  has  been 
magnificent,"  the  voice  enthused, 
and  Jocko  wagged  his  head  with  ad- 
miration. He  saw  in  the  mind's  eye 
the  orange-and-black  arm  raised,  the 
white- jerseyed  form  twisting  away 
on  the  draw  play,  the  spurt  up  the 
center,  the  cut  to  the  right  to  outrun 
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the  Yaie  safety  man,  the  angle-in  for 
the  touchdown.  Jocko  Zatoris  was  Ko- 
walski  and  the  safety  man;  and  when 
the  toe  smacked  the  ball  for  the  point 
after  touchdown,  he  was  kicker  and 
holder  and  ball  and  the  furious  young 
man  who  almost  caught  it  on  his 
chest.  He  contained  multitudes,  com- 
pounded of  colors  more  brilliant  than 
the  Yale  Bowl  ever  bore,  and  voices 
lifted  in  song  that  swelled  to  a  chor- 
us approximately  celestial. 

That  chorus  informed  the  air  he 
would  breathe  for  the  ensuing  week, 
and  he  filled  his  lungs  with  it  as  he 
gathered  himself  a  bottle  of  beer  to 
open  the  second  half.  By  his  icebox 
he  cocked  an  ear  to  the  clamor  as  the 
teams  re-entered  the  field;  through 
the  window  in  his  telephone  booth  of 
a  kitchen  he  looked  down  on  the  Sat- 
urday afternoon  shoppers,  and  up  at 
the  rack  of  cloud  beginning  to  dark- 
en the  sky  toward  St.  Bardolph's.  It 
might  rain  in  Mount  Pleasant,  but 
at  New  Haven  the  air  was  as  brittle 
and  fresh  as  cracked  ice,  and  the 
sun  glowed  over  Walter  Camp's 
memorial  like  the  eye  of  a  god.  It 
was  for  this  that  he  had  discouraged 
visitors  for  years  on  Saturdays  be- 
tween 1:30  p.m.  and  4;  and  those 
who  pitied  him  as  a  lonely  man  had 
little  idea  of  the  epic  that  stretched 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  on  the 
fabric  of  these  visions.  They  re- 
freshed him,  as  the  wine  of  Nausicaa 
had  refreshed  Odysseus  after  the  bur- 
den of  his  voyage  and  stimulated  him 
to  tales.  He  gathered  his  cat  in  his 
lap  with  one  hand  and  raised  the 
beer  bottle  in  the  other — while 
Princeton  kicked  off  flawlessly  to 
Yale,  and  Kowalski  and  the  offensive 
team  crouched  in  their  blankets,  pre- 
pared to  leap  when  the  ball  came  into 
the  Tigers'  paws  again. 

That     constant     inner    weather 


buoyed  his  spirits  as  he  followed  his 
squad  that  Sunday  out  in  the  whisk- 
ing squalls  of  autumn  rain.  He  need 
not  look  to  right  nor  left;  his  tem- 
ples throbbed  pleasantly  with  the 
crescendo  of  cheers  from  deep  in  the 
Yale  Bowl.  The  twenty-piece  St.  Bar- 
dolph's band  (five  of  them  bass 
drums)  struck  up  the  "March  Vic- 
torious"; and,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
back  of  Cathcart  jogging  in  front  of 
him,  he  saw  the  marching  band  of 
Old  Nassau  strutting  down  the  field. 
"Good  crowd  for  such  a  day," 
Brother  Adelbert  said;  and  it  was 
true — twenty-five  hundred  at  least  in 
raincoats  and  umbrellas  to  see  two 
of  the  last  undefeated  teams  in  the  na- 
tion  play  for  the  Hogaboom  Trophy 
and  the  Eastern  Appalachian  Small 
College  Title.  Ninety  freshman  caps 
of  Blue  and  Blue  were  lifted  in  salute 
as  he  passed.  Over  the  orchards  be- 
yond the  field,  the  bell  tower  of  St. 
Bardolph's  thrust  through  a  pewter 
haze  toward  yesterday's  sun  at  Old 
Eli.  St.  Bardolph's  falcon  perched 
disconsolately  on  the  arm  of  a  Fresh- 
man manager,  eyeing  three  pigeons 
on  the  crossbar  of  the  goal  post. 
Jocko  struck  the  wet  wood  of  the 
bench  for  luck  as  he  passed. 


in 


Flinty  clouds  massing  and  inter- 
changing over  the  field  would  have 
depressed  another  coach,  for  by  the 
damp  mid-second-quarter,  three  fum- 
bles and  a  husky  Slippery  Rock  line 
had  kept  Jocko's  offensive  squad 
largely  muttering  on  the  benches  be- 
side him.  But  for  Jocko,  nature,  too, 
participated  in  the  drama  of  the 
game,  shadowing  the  duels  of  the 
gods  of  old  while  mortal  men  fell 
from  their  favor.  Then,  ten  minutes 
into  the  quarter.  Slippery  Rock  fum- 
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bled  for  the  first  time,  with  first 
down  on  their  forty-four  yard  line. 
U  Jlenihy  scrambled,  and  the  chase 
was  a  pretty  thing  to  see.  He  was 
crossing  his  own  forty-five  when  he 
passed,  but  the  wet  ball  was  unman- 
ageable, and  he  died  there.  A  second 
down,  a  second  scramble,  and  this 
time  Boulton,  the  end,  got  under  it 
on  the  sidelines,  and  St.  Bardolph's 
were  back  where  they  had  started.  A 
third  scramble  that  involved  twenty 
yards  of  cross-field  running  and  ten 
more  toward  his  own  goal,  and  Liam 
found  the  same  end  in  approximately 
the  same  place  for  no  gain  at  all. 
Brother  Adelbert  dug  Jocko  in  the 
ribs. 

"If  he  stays  in  there,"  he  said, 
"we'll  have  to  re-sod  that  one  pea 
patch  before  Thanksgiving." 

Jocko  cupped  a  hand  to  his  ear: 
the  five  bass  drums  and  seven  bull 
horns  had  thundered  behind  him. 
Then  the  tailback  went  in  at  center, 
and  Cathcart  preened  himself  for  a 
field  goal.  It  was  over  forty-five 
yards  with  a  damp  ball,  and  he 
planted  it  between  the  uprights  as 
easily  as  ever  Ernie  Nevers  did  in 
Jocko's  remote  youth.  "It's  a  great 
day  for  this  classic,"  Jocko's  fancy 
said,  "and  there  it  stands  three  to 
nothing  at  half-time,   .   .   ." 

The  bull  horns  and  the  drums  ap- 
plauded. Slippery  Rock  received  and, 
with  a  minute  remaining,  bulled  the 
ball  down  to  St.  Bardolph's  five,  then 
fumbled.  Adelbert  gripped  Jocko's 
knee.  "Don't  you  think — "  he  began, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Like  a  man  pos- 
sessed, O'Herlihy,  behind  his  own 
goal,  led  the  new  chase — a  good  for- 
ty-yard run  from  sideline  to  sideline 
and  back,  while  receivers  popped  up 
and  were  lost  in  the  devious  pack.  By 
the  upright  where  the  pigeons  had 
perched,   he  threw;    and   a   Slippery 


Rock  line-backer  who  happened  to  be 
where  the  wet  ball  was  not  intended 
to  go  lifted  it  out  of  the  air  like  a 
spent  arrow  and  scored  from  the  side 
where  the  grass  was  fresh. 

Adelbert  groaned,  and  Jocko,  who 
had  no  reputation  to  worry  about 
after  all  these  years,  saddened  to 
think  of  O'Herlihy,  who  could  not 
draw  a  line.  The  drums  banged  less 
enthusiastically,  and  the  twenty-piece 
marching  band  prepared  to  serenade 
the  handful  from  Slippery  Rock. 
Jocko  trailed  his  rebellious  squad  into 
the  lockers. 

His  half-time  admonition  was  al- 
ways terse:  a  few  plays  analyzed  on 
the  blackboard,  a  few  comments  on 
morale;  then,  while  Adelbert  ha- 
rangued in  general,  he  went,  as  he 
had  for  twenty  years,  from  man  to 
man  with  a  word  that  had  never  lost 
in  dignity  from  its  halting  utterance. 

Last  of  all  he  drew  Liam  O'Her- 
lihy out  of  the  locker  room  toward 
his  own  cubicle.  There  the  young  fel- 
low squatted  on  a  camp  stool,  his 
head  in  his  hands. 

"I'm  sorry.  Coach;  it  should  have 
worked."  He  spoke  thickly  through 
his  grief  and  a  half-sucked  orange. 

"N-No,  Liam,"  Jocko  said  gently, 
"n-never  in  a  m-million  years." 

"I  felt  it  was  right.  It  caught  them 
flatfooted." 

"F-For  a  genius  or  a  1-lucky  drunk, 
Liam.  T-That  was  as  o-old  as  the 
hills.  I  s-saw  your  p-paintings  today." 

O'Herlihy  lifted  his  head.  He 
rubbed  his  jersey  sleeve  under  his 
nose. 

"Y-you  can't  draw  a  l-line,  Liam. 
Y- You've  got  to  d-draw  before  you 
can  p-paint.  0-Only  a  g-genius  g-gets 
the  f-frosting  w-without  the  c-cake — 
o-or  a  Mucky  drunk." 

"Three  minutes!"  The  head  time- 
keeper pushed  himself  into  the  mid- 
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die  of  Brother  Adelbert's  lecture  on 
defensive  rushing. 

"I-It's  all  of  a  piece,  L-Liam. 
T-That  thing  is  only  n-new  to  y-you 
because  you're  y-young.  Y-You've 
got  to  earn  the  s-surprise.  I-It's  a  fact, 
son." 

Looking  up  through  the  drying 
mud  that  had  gotten  into  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  Liam  O'Herlihy  saw  his 
next  painting — a  head  strangely  like 
a  football,  or  a  football  strangely 
like  a  head — with  an  expression  of 
unalterable  gentleness  and  under- 
standing. "What'll  I  do,  Coach?"  he 
said. 

"You- You've  got  to  learn  to  d-draw 
a  line,  a  s-simple  line."  Jocko  ranged 
his  palm  and  fingers  with  their  knot- 
ted knuckles  out  from  his  chest,  "and 
you've  g-got  to  remember  that  the 
t-tricks  are  built  on  s-simple  things." 

"I  see,"  said  young  O'Herlihy. 

"Then  everybody  up ! "  Jocko  called 
into  the  lockers.  Liam  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  Jocko  stayed  him:  "And 
the  s-simple  things  require  g-great 
discipline,"  he   said. 

It  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them 
that  they  had  been  discussing  any- 
thing but  football. 


IV 


The  manner  in  which  Liam  O'Her- 
lihy won  the  Slippery  Rock  game  and 
lost  the  Fine  Arts  prize,  and  Ronald 
Cathcart  won  the  Fine  Arts  prize  and 
was  denied  a  winning  field  goal,  and 
Jocko  Zatoris  became  the  first  sub- 
ject in  "Dada"  O'Herlihy's  New 
Style  became  part  of  the  saga  of  St. 
Bardolph's  football  that  afternoon.  It 
was  to  O'Herlihy's  credit  that  he 
composed  no  vers  lihre  on  the  matter 
in  the  week  that  followed,  nor  after 
the  thundering  victory  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Homecoming.  It  was,  indeed. 


to  his  credit  (though  he  credited 
Jocko)  that  he  composed  no  free 
verse  thereafter. 

All  of  the  third  quarter  when  St. 
Bardolph's  had  the  ball,  O'Herlihy 
scrambled,  but  legitimately — never 
within  the  shadow  of  his  own  goal, 
never  on  last  down.  Jocko  watched 
with  approval,  the  boy  was  doing 
what  he  did  well:  the  passes  were 
short  and  the  ball  under  control.  At 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  quarter, 
Cathcart  had  his  second  field  goal, 
and  the  drums  behind  the  benches 
banged  out  the  six  thunderous  points. 
And  even  the  sky  lost  its  leaden  cast, 
and  a  chilled  sun  lanced  its  white 
gold  through  the  orchard  as  the  clock 
ran  down. 

Jocko  stood  before  the  benches 
with  a  St.  Bardolph's  hood  about 
him,  angular  as  Don  Quixote,  and  as 
still  as  a  monk  in  the  ancient  days 
of  the  Order.  In  fact,  he  prayed.  But 
not  for  victory,  rather  for  the  Game 
itself,  and  the  well-bein^  of  the  young 
men  committed  to  it.  His  prayer  was 
a  submission  to  the  Possibilities  with- 
in the  Rules;  to  Chance  in  the  ring 
of  Fate;  and  the  Spectacle,  so  great 
in  his  imagination  and  so  little  in 
fact.  Like  a  mystic,  he  anticipated  a 
climax  of  his  devotion,  and  he  bent 
his  will  to  it.  When  it  came,  he  was 
not  surprised;  for  twenty  years,  he 
had  been  rewarded,  and  with  each 
epiphany  his  humility  was  sounded. 

Fourth  down,  four  minutes  to  go 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  and  St.  Bar- 
dolph's had  maneuvered  to  the  Slip- 
pery Rock  thirty-three.  There  were 
four  pigeons  now  on  the  Slipperv 
Rock  crossbar,  so  little  had  that  area 
of  the  field  been  disturbed  in  the  pa^t 
half  hour.  Jocko's  piety,  shot  throuffh 
with  its  healthy  streak  of  supersti- 
tion, took  account  of  this.  To  Broth- 
er Adelbert,  tingling  with  unclassical 
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fervor  at  his  side,  he  said:  "I-It's  a 
shame.  C-Cathcart  will  n-never  make 
this  one." 

"Jocko !  It's  a  natural." 
"N-No.  There're  s-signs— " 
O'Herlihy  clapped  the  team  from 
its  huddle.  "Get  that  goal!  Get  that 
goal!"  swelled  in  a  whirl  of  sound 
about  them,  drums  and  cornets  and 
bull  horns,  until  one  had  the  impres- 
sion of  a  tornado  rising  into  the 
freshly  chaste  blue  over  the  stadium 
— and  just  as  suddenly  whisking 
away,  leaving  a  silence  like  the  si- 
lences of  the  Yale  Bowl  between  the 
breaths  of  the  great  crowds.  For 
Liam  O'Herlihy  had  not  pulled  Ron- 
ald Cathcart  from  center.  The  backs 
crouched  in  the  split  T,  and  O'Her- 
lihy's  Irish  tenor  sang  out  the  num- 
bers. 

Jocko  knew.  He  foresaw  it  all.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  planned  it 
himself,  fashioned  it  with  his  own 
hands.  He  lifted  his  head  in  anticipa- 
tion, like  an  old  warrior  scenting  the 
charge.  Cathcart  snapped  the  ball. 
O'Herlihy  took  two  steps  back  and 
two  steps  to  the  side.  The  ends  and 
the  backs  broke  down  and  out,  and 
Slippery  Rock  spread  to  cover  the 
scramble.  It  never  came.  Teetering 
for  a  moment,  Liam  raised  his  arm; 
then  with  the  ball  still  out  in  his  big 
hand  like  a  cake,  he  drew  the  Slip- 
pery Rock  line  straight  in.  The  hole 
at  center  was  bigger  than  anything 
Kowalski  had  ever  seen  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Old  Nassau.  He  cut  up  center 
without  a  hand  on  him,  Cathcart  flat- 
tening the  middle  linebacker  with 
more  good  will  than  he  had  ever  ex- 


ercised to  stifle  a  wrong  note.  Jocko 
had  seen  it  all  before,  the  form  twist- 
ing away  on  the  draw  play,  the  spurt 
up  the  center,  the  cut  to  the  right  to 
outrun  the  Yale  safety  man,  the  an- 
gle-in for  the  touchdown.  Adelbert 
was  leaping  up  and  down  at  his  side, 
like  any  barbarian,  and  Jocko  closed 
his  eyes  and  let  the  din  break  over 
him,  melodious  and  soothing,  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  But  Liam  did 
not  let  it  go  at  that ;  he  went  for  two, 
with  the  same  play  and  made  it, 
with  the  cool,  professional  confidence 
which  assured  Jocko,  for  one,  that  it 
was  no  fluke.  O'Herlihy  had  learned 
his  lesson.  He  and  Cathcart  emerged 
from  the  final  huddle  arm  in  arm, 
while  freshman  caps  sailed  onto  the 
field,  and  the  pigeons  retired  into  the 
orchard  trees. 


"Your  boy  has  taken  his  paintings 
down,"  Brother  Adelbert  said  after 
Monday's  practice.  "Now  why  do  you 
think  he  did  that?" 

Jocko  knew,  but  it  was  in  the  cat- 
egory of  Poetry,  not  finance  nor  mar- 
keting, and  so  he  did  not  trust  his 
speech.  The  seam  of  his  mouth  pulled 
in  a  smile,  and  he  shook  his  head. 
Out  on  the  field,  dim  now  with  the 
early  autumn  darkness,  the  grass  was 
not  so  chipper  at  an  odd  angle  from 
a  goal.  Who  could  know  by  what 
circuitous  ways  Homecoming  might 
be  won?  It  would  provide  tales  and 
visions,  and  that,  for  sure,  to  tide 
one  over  the  long  winter  nights  in  a 
bachelor's  apartment. 


Woman  on  an  Island 


John  J.  lorio 


He  wished  hard  for  the  end  of 
pain.  In  the  brilliant  sun  a  trellis  of 
blood  gleamed  enamel-like  across  his 
leg.  He  watched  the  medic  work. 

It  had  been  a  stupid  accident. 
Standing  with  one  leg  angled  haught- 
ily but  insecurely  against  the  side  of 
the  landing  boat,  he  had  allowed  his 
mind  to  wander  nostalgically.  Visions 
of  amphibious  invasions  of  long  ago 
shimmered  in  his  mind  like  heat 
waves  from  the  summer  sun,  and  he 
heard  once  again  the  sucking  sounds 
of  steel  overhead,  and  imagined  the 
faceless,  abstract  killers  waiting.  But 
it  had  all  happened  a  long  time  ago 
and  in  other  places.  Now  he  found 
vicarious  pleasure  in  his  reveries,  like 
the  dreaming  of  people  who  see  them- 
selves on  dangerous  and  melodrama- 
tic missions  while  actually  on  conven- 
tional errands.  The  scene  ahead  ap- 
peared peaceful  with  deserted  beaches 
under  the  kind  of  tranquil  skies  found 
in  early  Dorothy  Lamour  pictures. 
Yet  the  entire  island  lay  on  the  sheen- 
ing  sea  like  some  petrified  lung,  or 
like  some  warped,  burnt-out,  and  pit- 
ted cinder  resting  weightlessly  on  a 
mirror. 

The  group  of  islands  was  called 
Isolds  de  la  Fe.  Why,  he  could  not 
figure  out,  unless  it  was  that  some 
Spanish  explorer,  chancing  upon 
them  after  his  long,  lost  wanderings 
in  that  endless  Pacific,  saw  in  them 
salvation  or  some  release  from  the 
burden  of  his  long  and  agonizing 
watch.  He  quipped  cynically  to  the 
lieutenant  accompanying  him  that  the 
name  should  be  changed  to  The  Bar- 
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ren  Islands,  and  insisted  on  the  name 
even  after  the  lieutenant  pointed  to 
the  lush  growth  in  the  interior  of  the 
islands.  He  continued  to  talk  know- 
ingly about  the  islands  as  if  he  knew 
all  there  was  to  know  about  them.  In 
fact,  he  took  pleasure  in  introducing 
the  lieutenant  to  their  barrenness  as 
if  he  were  initiating  him  into  some 
secret  of  hfe.  "First  time  out?"  he 
ended,  with  considerable  condescen- 
sion. 

"No.  I  was  out  once  with  a  univer- 
sity ship  during  the  atomic  tests." 

He  thought  of  saying  something 
about  amphibious  landings  during  the 
Korean  War  but  decided  the  yoimg 
man  wouldn't  understand.  Lately  he 
had  found  it  difficult  to  talk  with 
anyone,  let  alone  someone  so  close  to 
the  beliefs  and  innocences  of  youth. 
Separation  was  the  price  of  experi- 
ence, he  told  himself. 

He  began  thinking  about  his  mis- 
sion— to  search  the  island  assigned 
to  him.  Objective — to  find  nuclear 
devices  lost  during  a  recent  plane 
crash.  The  plane  had  exploded  above 
the  islands.  Its  wreckage  had  been 
found,  but  two  nuclear  devices  were 
still  unaccounted  for.  The  islands 
were  sparsely  settled  and  would  have 
to  be  checked  immediately  for  radia- 
tion. Yet  his  attitude  toward  the  en- 
tire enterprise  was  one  of  indiffer- 
ence. Sooner  or  later,  he  speculated, 
everything  came  to  boredom.  But  at 
least  the  mysteries  and  wonders  of 
radiation  were  preferable  to  South- 
east Asia  or  garrison  duty,  the  mem- 
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ories  of  which  now  claimed  his 
dreaming. 

Then  the  accident.  It  seemed  that 
the  reverie  had  dulled  his  mind  and 
allowed  his  customary  impatience  to 
get  the  best  of  him.  So  when  the 
landing  craft  sucked  into  the  heavy 
sands,  he  leaped  over  the  side  prema- 
turely as  if  under  some  heroic  com- 
pulsion. The  boat  surged  forward  a 
few  more  feet  and  caught  him  across 
the  bended  leg,  cutting  a  three-inch 
gash  in  the  muscle  of  his  right  leg. 

"No  sign  of  anything  broken,  sir," 
the  medic  announced,  his  face  shad- 
owed by  a  fatigue  cap.  "Badly 
mauled,  though." 

He  wondered  why  he  had  done  it. 
He  would  never  have  tolerated  such 
behavior  in  his  men.  K  he  was  known 
for  anything  aside  from  his  aloofness, 
it  was  his  efficiency. 

The  medic  worked  rapidly  to  a  fin- 
ish. 

The  lieutenant  suggested  that  the 
captain  return  to  the  ship. 

"Forget  it.  Fve  seen  worse  days. 
Why,  it  doesn't  even  pain,"  he  lied. 
He  could  not  imagine  himself  giving 
up  now;  he  still  had  some  pride,  even 
in  carrying  out  duties  he  felt  were 
insignificant.  And  what  would  he  tell 
them  back  at  the  ship?  "I'll  direct 
things  from  here,"  he  said.  "The  men 
know  their  duties.  I  can  set  up  the 
command  post  here.  Do  me  good  to 
do  some  work."  Then  he  gave  a 
fraudulent  laugh.  "One  thing — I 
might  get  another  Purple  Heart  for 
this  and  a  month's  furlough.  Just 
think  of  that."  There  was  a  mock 
resignation  in  the  indifferent  arch  of 
his  brow.  His  deeply  tanned  face  was 
that  of  a  boxer's  grown  slightly 
fleshy.  It  was  strong  but  benevolent. 

When  the  medic  finished,  the  white 
bandages  appearing  awesomely  white 
in  the  sunlight,  he  stood  up  and  be- 


gan to  survey  the  beach.  The  leg 
throbbed  and  burned.  He  wiped  his 
forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand 
and  blinked  his  eyes  at  the  sun. 
Across  the  cork- like  rocks  jutting  up- 
ward along  the  beach,  he  could  see 
inland  to  the  trees,  scraggy  against 
the  seasonless  sky.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  life  inland.  It  would 
complicate  matters. 

He  took  a  radiation  reading  and 
radioed  it  back  to  the  ship.  Then 
teams  of  six  men  each  were  dis- 
patched by  compass  readings  as  part 
of  a  prearranged  sweep  of  the  island. 

After  the  teams  had  left,  he  helped 
briefly  on  the  partially  erected  tent, 
but  the  pain  made  him  dizzy.  He 
went  inside,  opened  a  cot,  and 
stretched  out,  his  leg  carefully  sad- 
dling a  rolled  blanket.  He  rolled  over 
and  tightened  the  tent  flaps  in  neat 
rolls  alongside  his  cot  and  gazed  out 
to  sea.  There  was  no  breeze,  and  the 
silence,  except  for  the  radioman 
working  on  the  tent,  reached  the  sky. 

His  reveries  once  again  carried 
him  to  former  times  of  peril,  as  the 
pain  subsided  to  a  comfortable 
thumping. 

He  remembered  a  story  he  had 
read  back  in  college  almost  a  gene- 
ration ago  about  the  snows  of  some- 
thing or  other  where  the  hero  lay 
dying  from  a  leg  wound.  He  never 
could  see  much  point  to  the  story, 
but  now  he  tried  to  recall  the  details. 
Fortunately,  he  wasn't  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament. In  his  case  it  would  be  a 
long  way  from  scratch  to  death.  The 
infection  would  have  to  go  through 
a  damn  good  heart  and  a  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds  of  hard  muscle. 
Yet  he  preferred  to  think  of  his  situ- 
ation as  one  fraught  with  danger. 
There  was  something  masochistically 
satisfying  about  it.  Given  his  experi- 
ence, death  and  terror  were  about  the 
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only  significant  realities  in  a  life  that 
had  become  (and  this  even  before  his 
schoolboy's  heroic  gesture  of  joining 
the  army)  one  grinding  marathon  of 
futility.  He  had  felt  since  boyhood 
some  form  of  desolation — some  ach- 
ing sense  of  being  lost  in  a  desert, 
with  nothing  worthwhile  outside  his 
own  existence. 

He  rose  slowly  and  felt  the  blood 
thundering  downward  into  his  leg. 
He  welcomed  the  pain  as  he  walked. 
It  seemed  to  defy  the  desolation  of 
life.  He  surveyed  the  beach  and  then 
shifted  his  field  glasses  across  the 
water  to  another  island  not  included 
in  the  master  search  plan.  He  saw 
tropical  plants  clinging  and  feeding 
on  barren  rocks,  and  then  caught 
sight  of  a  wreckage.  He  called  the 
radioman,  told  him  where  he  was  go- 
ing, and  then  took  the  motor  launch 
to  the  island  towards  the  debris. 
When  he  came  close  to  it,  he  saw  that 
it  was  the  random  wreckage  of  a  boat 
caught  in  the  splintering  teeth  of 
brown  rocks.  The  boat  had  been  eat- 
en away  by  the  sea,  shattered  and 
scattered,  much  of  it  under  the  cease- 
less waves,  much  of  it  dark  and  por- 
ous against  the  dry  sand. 

He  made  his  way  across  the  rocks 
and  through  the  sparse  underbrush. 
When  he  paused  to  catch  his  breath, 
he  thought  he  saw  rising  against  a 
mound  in  the  distance  what  appeared 
to  be  a  lean-to.  The  field  glasses  con- 
firmed his  observation.  He  moved 
cautiously  forward.  Then  as  if  some 
part  of  the  inanimate  scene  had  torn 
itself  loose,  it  came  bounding  towards 
him  like  some  doe  or  perhaps  some 
frightened  lynx,  fast  and  weightless. 
He  stopped  and  watched,  his  hand 
moving   towards  his  pistol. 

He  saw  that  it  was  a  woman.  She 
ran  until  she  recognized  him  and  then 


stopped  as  if  something  had  dropped 
within  her.  She  came  close  enough 
for  him  to  see  the  contortion  of  dis- 
illusionment on  her  face  before  she 
collapsed,  wrapped  in  her  own  sounds 
of  anguish  and  pain.  He  walked  over 
to  her,  stared  for  long  seconds,  and 
finally  blurted  with  that  involuntary 
exhalation  accompanying  disbelief, 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

She  rose  slowly,  a  tall  woman  with 
her  face  pressed  accusingly  towards 
him.  Her  long  raven  hair  streamed 
unkempt  about  her  face.  He  saw  in 
her  face  the  intensity  of  a  sorceress, 
yet  he  knew  she  did  not  belong  to  the 
island. 

He  stood  speechless.  He  removed 
his  cap  reverently,  exposing  the  soft- 
ness of  his  brown  hair  where  it  re- 
tained the  crease  of  the  cap.  He  con- 
tinued to  stare  with  disbelief  at  her 
bony  poverty,  that  time-burned  mac- 
eration of  her  body  revealed  here  and 
there  by  the  colorless,  shapeless  sags 
of  stretched  cloth.  She  was  indistinct 
against  the  ground,  appearing  in  his 
mind  more  animal  than  human,  per- 
haps closer  to  some  prehistoric  life 
from  whom  he  expected  not  speech 
but  some  painless,  mute,  and  slug- 
gish groan  of  surprise  and  fear.  He 
raised  his  voice  as  if  he  were  talking 
to  some  stranger  who  did  not  under- 
stand his  language,  or  like  some  child 
perhaps.  "Who  are  you?"  The  words 
lay  in  the  hot,  unreal  air  of  the  is- 
land. 

The  grimace  of  defiance  and  dis- 
illusionment stayed  fixed  on  her  face, 
and  it  disturbed  him.  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  When  she  did  not 
speak,  he  raised  his  voice  petulantly. 
"What's  the  matter— you  deaf?" 

She  gave  a  slow,  reluctant  swing 
of  her  head,  without  taking  her  eyes 
off  his  face. 

"Are  you  alone?" 
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After  a  long  pause  she  answered, 
"I  thought  you  were  my  husband." 
Her  speech  was  measured  and  uncer- 
tain. She  had  left  the  statement  like 
an  unfinished  sentence  as  if  she  had 
been  shocked  by  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice. 

"You're  an  American,  aren't  you?" 

She  nodded. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"We  were  shipwrecked." 

"And  where's  your  husband?" 

Her  lips  moved  against  the  muted 
world,  but  there  was  no  sound. 

He  sensed  her  reluctance.  "How 
long  have  you  been  here?" 

Her  face  softened  and  her  words 
began  to  come  with  more  assurance. 
"I  don't  know — it's  been  months  and 
months." 

His  voice  took  on  the  lilt  of  skep- 
ticism. "And  I  suppose  in  all  this  time 
no  one  came  close  to  this  island?" 
Before  she  answered,  he  asked  an- 
other question.  "And  how  have  you 
survived  all  these  months?" 

"There  are  people  down  along  the 
beach  and  around  the  lee  side  of  the 
island  and  they've  been  most  helpful; 
so  we  decided  to  stay  a  while." 

"You  must  be  kidding!" 

"It's  the  truth."  She  turned  and 
walked  back  to  the  lean-to.  He  fol- 
lowed her,  resenting  the  way  she  had 
thrown  him  on  the  defensive.  He  saw 
her  weightless  quality  now  replaced 
by  a  density  of  body  and  movement 
of  great  dignity.  Her  legs  were  slim 
but  strong,  and  she  stood  tall. 

The  lean-to  was  sturdy,  even  ela- 
borate, thrust  against  the  stout  hill- 
side, the  timbers  in  their  counter- 
pointed  strength  reflecting  a  brutal 
necessity.  Outside  there  was  a  clothes- 
line, a  primitive  handmill,  large 
stones  for  chairs.  Inside  there  was  a 
table,  a  wooden  platform  with  matted 


leaves  for  a  bed,  and  a  ledge  or  shelf 
running  along  one  side  of  the  lean-to. 
She  pointed  to  a  garden  as  if  it  were 
proof  of  her  ability  to  carry  on  in- 
definitely. "There's  always  enough 
food  if  you're  careful;  we  managed 
to  save  most  of  the  food  aboard  ship, 
and  the  island  is  productive."  Then 
raising  her  voice  as  if  against  some 
malignant  opposition,  she  said,  "I 
can  go  on  for  a  long  time — forever 
if  I  have  to." 

He  looked  at  her,  his  eyes  squint- 
ing not  so  much  from  the  sun  as  from 
curiosity.  "And  where  15  your  hus- 
band?" he  asked. 

Her  voice  took  on  the  quality  of 
age,  of  old  people  talking  from  faded 
and  effaced  memories,  so  faint  that 
when  she  said,  "He  is  not  here,"  the 
captain  felt  an  unmistakable  claim 
upon  his  sentiments.  He  said  quickly, 
"I  expect  he'll  be  back  soon?" 

She  took  her  time  answering;  her 
eyes  the  color  of  the  sea  were  wild 
but  earnest.   "I  hope  so,"  she  said. 

"You  hope  so?" 

"Yes— he'll  be  back— he'll  be  back 
soon!" 

"Today?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  mean  he's  left  you?" 

"No!  That's  not  it  at  all!"  she 
said  with  some  irritation.  Then  she 
went  on  speaking,  gaining  confidence 
as  if  the  magic  and  exhilaration  of 
using  her  voice  would  not  allow  her 
to  remain  silent.  She  explained  how 
they  had  tried  to  get  to  the  Samoan 
group.  It  had  been  an  adventure  and 
an  experiment  in  a  new  way  of  life. 
But  a  storm  had  thrown  their  ship 
against  the  rocks.  The  inhabitants, 
she  told  him,  had  been  friendly  and 
generous. 

The  captain  interrupted  to  ask 
where  her  husband  was  now. 

She  hesitated   as   if   deciding   the 
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truth  of  what  she  wanted  to  say.  "He 
went  fishing  one  day  about  three  or 
so  weeks  ago  and — and  he  never  re- 
turned." 

The  statement  startled  him. 

She  went  on.  "It  was  a  small  tree 
boat  he  had  carved  himself.  He  sim- 
ply went  out  beyond  the  sandbar  and 
never  returned."  There  was  a  fana- 
tical insistence  in  her  repetition  as 
if  trying  to  convince  herself  of  its 
reality,  and  her  face  hardened. 

The  captain  walked  over  to  the 
side  of  the  lean-to  and  smacked  the 
supports  approvingly.  "I'm  sorry  to 
hear  that."  He  allowed  a  brief  si- 
lence. "And  you've  been  here  all 
alone  since  then?" 

She  walked  away  without  answer- 
ing, her  face  saddened  by  what  she 
had  said.  She  began  working  at  the 
small  handmill. 

The  captain  walked  to  her.  "You 
needn't  do  that  anymore,"  he  said. 
"Consider  yourself  rescued — courtesy 
of  the  U.  S.  Army."  But  the  lack  of 
expression  on  her  face  disturbed  him, 
for  he  had  expected  some  enthusiasm, 
some  show  of  appreciation,  relief,  at 
least  a  polite  acknowledgment — any- 
thing. Instead,  there  was  nothing.  He 
talked  on  to  fill  the  silence.  "Is 
there  any  indication  that  your  hus- 
band might  still  be  alive?" 

"It  was  a  clear  day  when  he  left. 
He  simply  went  out  beyond  the  sand- 
bar and  never  returned.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  to  him." 

"If  that's  what  you  want  to  be- 
live,  okay,"  he  said  with  some  sar- 
casm. "But  the  fact  remains  that  he 
hasn't  shown  up  in  all  this  time. 
Wouldn't  it  indicate  to  you — " 

"He'll  find  a  way  back,"  she  said 
softly,  and  her  lips  closed  in  tight 
defiance  and  her  eyes  glistened.  "He 
might  be  stranded  somewhere — there 
are   so    many    islands,   hundreds   of 


them — and  there  are  so  many  things 
that  could  happen." 

Before  she  had  finished,  he  said, 
"You  know  perfectly  well  that's  wish- 
ful thinking."  He  allowed  his  words 
to  sink  in  before  he  added,  "What 
would  he  do  for  food?" 

She  turned  her  face  towards  him 
reproachfully,  and  in  that  unleavened 
voice  that  gave  her  words  signifi- 
cance she  said,  "Somewhere  he  sur- 
vives, and  he  will  come  back." 

"Then  we  should  find  him,"  he 
said  icily.  "The  islands  to  the  south 
of  us  are  being  combed  inch  by  inch. 
Meanwhile  you  can  make  arrange- 
ments to  leave.  You'll  be  safely 
aboard  ship  in  a  matter  of  hours." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"Is  two  hours  enough  time  for 
you?  You  must  be  eager  to  get  away 
from  this  place."  When  she  still  did 
not  answer,  he  felt  embarrassed,  and 
the  embarrassment  angered  him.  He 
fumbled  for  a  cigarette  and  took  his 
time  lighting  it.  Then  he  tried  to  ex- 
plain his  mission,  but  he  found  him- 
self trying  for  a  manner,  a  style  for 
telling  something  to  someone  he  had 
been  unable  to  categorize.  "My  orders 
are  to  evacuate  all  persons  in  the 
area."  The  lie  forced  him  to  soften 
his  words.  "In  two  hours  you'll  be 
aboard  an  American  ship;  in  a  week 
or  so  you'll  be  back  in  the  States." 

She  turned  slowly  toward  him,  her 
arm  resting  on  the  stone  mallet  she 
was  using  to  mash  leaves  into  a  paste, 
and  said,  "I'm  not  leaving  this  is- 
land." 

He  stared  at  her  with  the  irritation 
and  disbelief  reserved  for  wayward 
children.  He  became  harsher.  "I'm 
sorry,  lady,  but  they  are  my  orders." 

"I  make  my  own  decisions,"  she 
said. 

He  felt  the  anger  stretch  across  his 
head,  but  as  he  often  did  when  he 
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had  unpleasant  duties  to  perform,  he 
tried  to  see  the  entire  situation  in  the 
abstract.  "I  do  not  make  the  orders," 
he  said  as  if  tapping  some  profound 
source  of  truth.  "I  just  carry  them 
out." 

She  remained  silent. 

He  was  convinced  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  woman  and 
that  further  conversation  would  be 
futile.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
walked  slowly  away.  "I'll  be  back  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  That  should  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  come  to  your 
senses,"  he  said.  In  the  boat  he  was 
swept  by  a  flush  of  shame.  Why  had 
he  lied?  He  shook  his  head  in  self- 
deprecation. 

Refugees,  the  killing  of  prisoners, 
death  camps — he  had  his  share  of  suf- 
fering in  this  century  of  war,  but 
somehow  this  was  different.  He  saw 
in  the  crumbled  humanity  that  had 
fallen  at  his  feet  a  strange,  furious 
defiance,  a  desperate  clinging  not  so 
much  to  Hfe  that  flickered  delicately 
and  defenseless  in  her  large  eyes,  but 
to  some  beleaguered  hope,  perhaps 
not  even  hope  but  some  withered 
sense  of  duty   after  hope  has  died. 

Crazy!  That's  what  she  was.  He 
turned  his  back  on  the  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  open  flap  of 
the  tent.  The  radio  information  on 
the  nuclear  devices  had  been  nega- 
tive, and  the  level  of  radiation  had 
gone  up  significantly  but  not  dan- 
gerously. He  probed  for  a  comfort- 
able position.  His  leg  throbbed.  Con- 
vinced that  he  was  exaggerating  the 
pain,  he  began  to  concentrate  hard 
on  the  search  pattern  and  schedule. 

But  the  woman  intruded.  Perhaps 
it  was  all  a  mirage.  Perhaps  by  morn- 
ing it  would  all  vanish.  But  he  was 
too  much  the  realist.  One  way  or  an- 
other,   women    left   their    mark.    He 


thought  of  the  Japanese  girl  outside 
Tokyo  during  the  bitter  winter  when 
he  left  for  Korea.  Orchid-like,  shy, 
unwilling,  the  girl  was  soft  and  pliant 
to  his  will  as  he  forced  his  way  into 
her  life  and  then  left  her  with  the 
promise  to  return.  "I'll  come  back  in 
a  year,"  he  told  her  falsely,  and  the 
words  now  rang  sadly  in  his  mind. 
Her  stoic  face  broke  at  the  last  mo- 
ment as  she  watched  him  leave,  and 
he  knowing  full  well  that  he  would 
never  again  see  those  latticed  win- 
dows, and  the  garden,  and  the  girl. 

He  knew  too  the  meaning  of  aban- 
donment when  in  another  war  his 
helicopter  had  been  shot  down,  and 
in  the  jungle  flight  of  his  comrades 
he  had  been  left  behind  as  dead. 
Luck.  Pure  chance  that  he  had  been 
saved  by  a  recon  unit  and  taken  to 
a  hospital.  But  the  few  hours  of  alone- 
ness  he  would  never  forget. 

He  resented  the  woman  for  making 
him  recall  these  particular  events  of 
his  life.  In  life  you  took  what  you 
could  and  stayed  ahead  of  the  game 
— all  else  was  nonsense.  He  turned 
to  his  radioman,  who  was  making 
neat  stacks  of  wood  outside  the 
tent.  "How  about  some  chow?" 

"I'm  all  for  it,  sir,"  he  said.  "Looks 
like  rain,  sir." 

He  rose  slowly,  convalescently,  and 
in  a  tired  voice  remarked,  "It  never 
rains  on  these  islands." 

The  next  morning  there  had  been 
no  change  in  the  military  situation. 
He  dispatched  teams  of  newly  arrived 
men  across  the  island.  Then  he  rested 
in  a  fever  of  restlessness,  and  his 
thoughts  went  out  to  the  woman.  He 
would  have  to  get  her  off  the  island 
and  out  of  his  mind.  He  would  have 
to  convince  her  that  there  was  no 
hope,  that  she  would  have  to  face 
the  facts  no  matter  how  hard  they 
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were.  Failing  in  this,  he  would  have 
to  use  force.  He  had  used  force  be- 
fore, but  it  had  always  left  a  bitter 
aftertaste. 

His  restlessness  grew  through  the 
morning  until  he  decided  to  return  to 
the  island.  Maybe  she  would  leave 
now,  he  told  himself,  but  long  ago 
he  had  learned  to  distrust  all  women. 
When  he  approached  the  lean-to,  he 
scraped  his  boots  over  the  rocks  to 
warn  her  of  his  approach,  but  she 
continued  to  work  as  if  he  had  been 
the  most  expected  of  visitors.  He 
warningly  cleared  his  voice.  "Are 
you  always  this  mindful  of  visitors?" 

"I  knew  you  would  return  sooner 
than  you  had  planned." 

"Is  that  right?"  he  said  with  ob- 
vious sarcasm.  "You're  a  regular 
prophet,  aren't  you?" 

"No — it's  just  that  it's  very  simple. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  embarrassed 
in  your  position." 

With  considerable  petulance  he 
said,  "What  do  you  mean  embarrass- 
ed?" It  was  more  of  a  statement  than 
a  question. 

"You  do  have  superiors,  don't 
you?" 

"Who  doesn't?" 

"Then  you  wouldn't  want  to  report 
a  failure,  would  you?" 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
at  all."  In  rising  anger  he  said,  "The 
trouble  is  you  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand at  all!" 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  she  said 
calmly. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  something. 
If  those  toys  we're  looking  for  are  not 
found  and  if  they  decide  to  put  on  a 
performance,  you  won't  be  worth  the 
price  of  this  rock.  Do  you  understand 
that?"  When  she  insisted  on  her  si- 
lence, he  went  on  with  bureaucratic 
detachment,  "I'm  afraid  you  leave  me 
no  alternative  but  force,"  he  said. 


She  stood  erect,  her  blue  eyes  icy  in 
the  sun.  "You  will  not  take  me  off 
this  island,"  she  said. 

The  violence  of  her  assertion  made 
him  wince.  There  followed  a  long  si- 
lence as  if  he  did  not  know  where  to 
begin.  He  strolled  meditatively  to  the 
side  of  the  lean-to.  On  the  side  and 
to  the  rear  he  saw  what  resembled 
totemic  hangings  to  frighten  away  the 
djinns  or  to  bring  good  fortune.  He 
saw  a  world  of  suffering  in  grotesque 
sculptures  and  crossed  palm  fronds 
gathered  around  a  stone  shrine.  Near. 
by  was  a  half-carved  face  emerging 
out  of  a  stone  too  large  for  one  per- 
son to  move.  He  stared  at  the  face  for 
long  seconds.  Perhaps  it  was  a  bust  of 
her  husband — perhaps  some  strange 
god  she  was  worshipping.  He  was 
afraid  to  ask,  feeling  the  presence  of 
some  sorceress.  He  looked  at  her  in- 
tently with  curiosity  and  some  admi- 
ration. "Did  you  do  all  of  this?"  he 
asked. 

She  nodded. 

"But — "  He  simply  shook  Tiis  head 
when  the  words  would  not  come. 

"But  what?" 

"I  was  about  to  say — well — it  just 
isn't  normal."  He  paused.  "It's  a  form 
of  hopeless  magic." 

"What  is  normal  then?  That  I 
leave  my  husband  here?  Do  you 
think  I'd  leave  him — do  you?"  The 
aggression  went  out  of  her  voice.  "I 
cannot  go  through  life  thinking  that 
he  had  returned  and  found  that  I  had 
abandoned  him — never!" 

He  felt  momentarily  sidetracked  by 
her  fanatical  onrush.  "But  can't  you 
see  he's  gone.  He's  not  coming  back 
— ever.  Do  you  understand  that?" 

"It's  you  who  doesn't  understand." 

"Oh,  for  chrissake,  let's  be  sensi- 
ble! You're  living  in  a  dream  world." 

"And  you  have  no  dreams,  I  sup- 
pose?" 
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"Not  since  I  was  a  kid." 

"And  no  beliefs?" 

"Not  if  they're  going  to  end  up 
killing  me." 

"Then  you  must  be  afraid  of  every- 
thing." 

His  lips  were  pulled  back  in  anger. 
Like  a  child  he  wished  he  had  worn 
his  battle  ribbons,  and  then  felt  em- 
barrassed by  the  wish.  "I'm  not  fool- 
ish, if  that's  what  you  mean,"  he  said 
with  self-conscious  firmness. 

The  conversation  continued  for  al- 
most two  hours,  sometimes  elaborate, 
sometimes  sharp  and  unfriendly.  He 
seldom  felt  that  he  had  the  advantage, 
and  when  it  came  to  an  end  and  long 
after  he  was  lying  in  the  still  heat  of 
his  tent,  he  felt  a  vague  sense  of  pro- 
fanation as  if  he  had  violated  some- 
thing sacred  and  deep,  not  only  in  her 
but  also  in  himself.  He  felt  slightly 
tremulous,  but  whether  it  was  caused 
by  the  encounter  or  the  pain  in  his 
leg  he  did  not  know. 

During  the  next  few  days  he  cov- 
ered the  search  area  by  jeep  with 
fanatic  energy,  as  if  the  entire  opera- 
tion depended  on  his  peripheral  as- 
signment. He  plotted  all  positions  on 
a  map,  followed  their  movements,  and 
exhorted  everyone  to  greater  efforts. 

After  dinner,  he  lay  on  his  cot  and 
kept  the  coleman  lantern  shining  in 
his  face  for  a  long  time  through  the 
falling  darkness.  But  his  sun-tired 
eyes  began  to  smart,  and  he  turned  it 
off.  Then  he  realized  how  physical 
the  darkness  could  be,  and  he  didn't 
want  to  be  in  it.  It  made  the  scenes 
he  was  trying  to  forget  more  distinct, 
more  haunting.  Even  the  throbbing 
seemed  to  have  a  sound  of  its  own  in 
the  dark.  He  kept  his  eyes  opened 
and  listened  to  the  ocean's  sensuous 
lapping  on  the  beach. 


He  cursed  himself  for  not  main- 
taining a  strict  formality  with  the 
woman.  To  have  engaged  in  argument 
had  diminished  his  authority.  But  he 
had  been  pulled  into  it  beyond  his 
will.  Something  had  bothered  him 
about  her  from  the  very  beginning — 
not  her  loneliness  or  her  willingness 
to  stay  behind  and  endure,  but  some- 
thing else,  something  which  he  in- 
stinctively resented  or  admired.  Per- 
haps it  was  loyalty,  compassion,  suf- 
fering, self-sacrifice — perhaps  it  was 
a  meaning  she  had  given  to  all  barren 
life.  Whatever  it  was,  it  stuck  in  his 
mind  like  an  unlocalized  ache. 

The  thunderclap  had  been  right 
above  the  tent,  and  the  wind  pulled 
out  one  corner  of  the  tent  and  sent 
it  beating  wildly  against  the  stretched 
canvas.  After  fastening  the  flap,  he 
lay  down  again,  his  face  streaked  oil- 
ily,  but  now  he  could  not  fall  into 
sleep.  The  rain  fell  with  a  strength 
that  bulged  the  insides  of  the  tent  into 
obscene  bellies.  He  wondered  about 
the  safety  of  the  woman  for  a  long 
time  while  he  listened  to  the  sucking 
sounds  of  wind  and  canvas. 

Impulsively  he  grabbed  the  lantern 
and  slipped  out  of  the  tent  and  took 
the  boat  across  the  island.  He  lighted 
the  lantern,  secured  the  boat  on  the 
beach,  and  made  his  way  to  the  lean- 
to.  As  he  drew  near,  he  could  make 
out  the  woman  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lean-to  hemmed  into  a  white  blur  by 
the  relenting  rain  and  darkness.  He 
approached  with  some  eagerness, 
when  the  ground  seemed  suddenly  to 
open  up  beneath  him.  He  gave  a 
sharp  cry  of  pain  as  he  leaned  against 
the  crumbly  sides  of  the  shallow  de- 
pression, while  holding  his  leg  in  his 
hands. 

The  lantern  threw  unnatural  shad- 
ows through  the  rain,  and  in  a  splin- 
ter of  light  he  saw  her  face  as  she 
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extended  her  arms.  He  rose  slowly 
eyeing  her  quizzically.  The  shapeless 
white  cotton  dress  corrugated  un- 
evenly against  her  body  like  shimmer- 
ing flutes  of  a  column.  Her  face  and 
hair  gleamed  with  rain.  He  seemed 
fascinated  by  her  wet  and  wind- 
carved  form  caught  in  the  undulating 
shadows  of  the  lantern  light. 

She  helped  him  into  the  lean-to. 
"You  didn't  come  yesterday,"  she 
said  questioningly. 

He  didn't  answer,  and  leaned  on 
his  uninjured  leg  as  if  resting. 

"Is  it  your  leg?" 

"Yes,  it's  my  leg,"  he  answered 
with  some  irritation. 

"Why  are  you  afraid  to  show  pain? 
If  it  hurts,  say  so,"  she  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  a  child. 

The  captain  raised  his  voice  em- 
phasizing each  word,  "I'm  not  afraid 
to  show  pain."  He  sat  on  a  large 
stone. 

She  knelt,  and  he  allowed  her  to 
loosen  his  bandages.  After  her  ex- 
amination, she  rewound  the  bandages 
and  warned,  "These  bandages  are  wet 
and  should  be  thrown  away,  and  I 
wouldn't  walk  on  that  leg  if  I  were 
you." 

For  a  moment  his  mother  of  child- 
hood days  shone  in  his  memory,  but 
he  allowed  the  memory  to  sink  back 
into  obscurity.  He  said  airily,  "But 
how  would  I  get  here  then?" 

"You  don't  have  to  come,"  she  said 
self-sufficiently. 

"Then  I  would  never  see  you 
again." 

She  tightened  the  final  knot.  Then 
she  passed  her  hand  through  her  hair, 
sending  trickles  of  water  down  her 
face  and  neck.  Her  face  was  turned 
skyward,  and  he  saw  the  rain-clean 
lines  of  her  face — the  high  bones,  the 
full  sensuous  lips,  the  delicate  nose. 
Suddenly    he   found    their    intimacy 


titillating.  He  spoke  again.  "You 
know  you  never  really  told  me  why 
you  came  to  this  paradise." 

She  sat  next  to  him  and  stretched 
her  bare  feet  into  the  wet  sand.  Re- 
luctantly at  first  and  then  with  gath- 
ering willingness  as  if  she  were  once 
again  trying  to  explain  it  to  herself, 
she  told  him  about  her  husband,  who 
after  his  college  years  had  been 
forced  to  start  at  the  bottom  in  his 
father's  oil  refinery.  She  told  of  the 
years  of  unhappy  work  in  the  jungle 
of  "giant  tubes  and  glistening  ma- 
chinery in  the  Texas  sun,"  and  how 
when  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  he 
went  back  to  the  university  to  finish 
his  Ph.D.  in  anthropology,  and  how 
finally  he  renounced  his  inheritance 
and  came  to  the  Pacific  to  do  some 
field  work  and  find  a  new  life. 

They  talked  away  half  the  night, 
reminiscing,  explaining,  and  arguing. 
He  enjoyed  being  close  to  her  and 
wanted  to  continue  talking.  But  when 
she  accused  him  of  being  a  nihilist 
who  would  obey  any  master,  and  that 
he  wanted  her  off  the  island  to  prove 
that  she  could  not  be  loyal  and  that 
there  was  nothing  worthwhile,  he 
turned  on  her  ruthlessly.  "All  right — 
but  let  me  tell  you,"  he  shouted.  "I 
wasn't  crazy  enough  to  come  out  here 
and  get  shipwrecked  for  some  crazy 
idea  about  refineries  and  freedom 
and   nonsense." 

"You  are  abominable,"  she  said, 
shaking  with  anger. 

"Abominable — well  that's  one  I 
haven't  been  called.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  maybe  all  this  is  just  one 
big  escape?" 

"That's  not  true — not  true  at  all." 
She  walked  away. 

"Don't  tell  me.  I've  been  escaping 
all  my  life.  I'm  a  Ph.D.  in  it.  As 
soon  as  you  find  out  something  is 
just  a  little  rotten,  you  cop  out — and 
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you  run  all  your  life  because  every- 
thing is  rotten." 

She  turned  and  walked  towards 
him.  Then  she  slapped  his  face  hard. 
Tears  filled  her  eyes  and  she  bowed 
her  head. 

The  captain's  face  rang  to  tears. 
He  knew  the  words  had  hit  her  hard, 
and  he  wished  he  hadn't  said  them. 
He  allowed  a  long  silence.  The  night 
had  cleared  and  the  stars  took  their 
places.  He  turned  towards  her  and 
tried  to  raise  her  head. 

She  jerked  away.  "Please  leave  me 
alone,"  she  said,  her  voice  cracking. 
"Just  leave  me  alone!" 

He  walked  back  to  the  boat,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  his  parents 
died,  he  wanted  to  cry. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  slept  less 
than  an  hour  when  he  awoke  that 
morning.  He  lay  for  a  long  time  feel- 
ing the  disgust  that  moved  in  his 
chest  smothering  all  other  feelings. 
The  same  feelings  reached  out  to  all 
his  thoughts.  The  whole  expedition, 
the  whole  enterprise  of  searching  for 
bombs  appeared  in  all  its  ridiculous- 
ness, as  if  the  world  had  suddenly 
fallen  by  some  dark  default  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  had  never  grown 
up  and  he  was  one  of  them.  He  felt 
a  sudden  intense  dislike  for  all  his 
colleagues.  Their  dedication  and  zeal 
became  a  parody  of  all  meaning,  their 
strained  jocularity  a  travesty  of  all 
joy.  He  knew  that  life  would  con- 
tinue this  way,  and  he  wanted  to  re- 
bel. He  began  thinking  about  quit- 
ting in  a  few  months  when  his  re- 
enlistment  came  up. 

He  knew,  too,  that  he  would  never 
be  rid  of  the  woman.  She  had 
brought  something  into  his  life,  a 
stirring  of  all  dead  weight,  all  the  en- 
crustations of  an  arid  life  of  formal 
emptiness,   games,   and   all   the   con- 


trivances intended  to  insulate  him 
from  life.  He  felt  some  need  to  be 
near  her. 

Two  days  later  he  received  orders 
to  pull  out  his  unit.  The  night  before 
his  departure  it  rained  again,  and  he 
wondered  what  he  should  do  about 
the  woman.  To  leave  her  on  the  is- 
land was  an  unbearable  thought.  He 
lay  on  his  cot  in  a  torture  of  dream 
and  memory.  Fat  drops  strummed 
the  canvas. 

Back  home  again  in  Indiana — 
rainy  days — long  television  days — 
Edge  of  Night,  Search  for  Tomorrow, 
The  Secret  Storm — quiz  shows — ^his 
father  and  the  six  o'clock  news. 

Vincennes — Main  Street — pie  a  la 
mode  after  The  Best  Years  of  Our 
Lives,  Mildred  Pierce,  The  Big  Sleep 
— football  celebrations — strolls  along 
the  Wabash — the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Memorial — the  bridge — the  curve  of 
the  banks — blades  of  spring  grass 
pressed  beneath  a  girl's  buttocks — 
the  texture  of  stones  he  threw  into 
the  river — all  had  been  underwater 
a  million  years  ago — the  flood  of 
1943 — soldiers  from  George  Field 
during  the  big  war — I'm  tired  and  I 
wanna  go  home  .  .  . 

The  woman  appears  like  a  fluted 
column — the  vision  more  intense 
than  the  reality — wet  in  the  rain  and 
her  clothes  tight  against  her  flesh. 
Why  should  a  woman's  curve  hold 
such  mystery.  One  inch  in  the  wrong 
place  and  the  mystery  vanishes — 
why?  His  hand  resting  in  the  warm 
saddle  between  the  hip  and  the  ribs. 
Moving.  He  felt  the  aching  desire  of 
intimacy. 

The  voice  is  high  strung  and  ner- 
vous. "Love  makes  you  lose  control 
over  yourself  .  .  .  Don't  play  with 
Michael  .  .  .  Don't  associate  with 
the  Cohen  kids  .  .  .  Don't  step  on  the 
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neighbors'  lawns  .  ,  .  Don't  .  .  ." 
Weekly  room  inspections — clean  liv- 
ing and  honesty — and  soap  in  his 
mouth  for  saying  damn. 

His  father  a  salesman,  a  half-pres- 
ence who  made  up  for  his  absence 
by  a  fanatical  stress  on  competition 
and  football. 

Had  they  felt  anything  outside 
themselves?  Why  didn't  he  have 
brothers  and  sisters?  Why  was  he 
boxed  in  that  doll-like  hygienic  room 
as  if  he  had  been  the  carrier  of  a 
plague?  The  endless  lawned  streets 
— the  weary  security  of  television 
evenings.  They  had  died  suddenly. 
But  what  did  they  die  of?  The  medi- 
cal reports  had  been  vague. 

I'm  tired  and  I  wanna  go  home. 
But  there  was  no  home — no  focus — 
a  citizen  of  the  world  is  a  citizen  of 
nothing.  Towns  all  alike,  unit  after 
unit  converging  upon  the  town  square 
with  banal  regularity.  Silence.  Si- 
lence everywhere — S  u  n  d  a  y  after- 
noons. The  army  promised  escape 
but  gave  only  more  of  the  same — 
boredom,  security,  banality,  indif- 
ference, insensitivity — good  citizens 
make  good  soldiers — endless  houses 
in  rows,  endless  ranks  of  anonymous 
soldiers,  and  all  for  what?  He  saw 
the  woman's  husband  and  they  are 
good  friends.  He  felt  on  the  verge  of 
some  great  renunciation. 

Desertion.  The  army,  the  United 
States  Government!  Hunting  him  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Pacific  while  he 
slept  next  to  her  leg  to  leg,  thigh  to 
thigh.  That  would  be  love,  or  was  it? 
"Love  is  a  word  we  give  to  selfish- 
ness, martyrdom,  ego-assertion,  maso- 
chism— "  The  professor  faded  into 
a  world  without  love,  a  world  of  end- 
less Sunday  afternoons.  Out  of  the 
desert  a  figure,  faceless  and  fierce, 
a  football  player  charged  him.  Hel- 
meted    and     opaque,    he    metamor- 


phosed into  a  soldier  as  he  came 
closer  with  pig-like  gasmasked  face, 
iron  helmet,  and  fixed  bayonet — 
closer,  closer.  He  felt  naked  and  de- 
fenseless. 

He  opened  his  eyes  to  a  thunder- 
clap. For  a  second  or  two  he  thought 
he  was  back  home  in  Indiana.  His 
heart  thumped  against  the  rain,  and 
he  sat  up  and  took  his  pulse. 

On  the  morning  of  departure,  even 
before  the  equipment  was  loaded  and 
tents  struck,  he  stole  to  the  island 
for  the  last  time. 

He  found  her  asleep,  her  face 
fixed  in  that  hard  mask  of  indecision. 
He  gazed  at  her  angular  body,  tense 
and  defenseless.  Then  she  stirred,  and 
he  felt  sudden  embarrassment.  She 
gasped.  "How  long  have  you  been 
here?"  she  asked. 

"Just  a  minute  or  so.  I'm  sorry — 
I  should  have  knocked." 

"It's  not  your  fault."  She  paused. 
"I  expected  you  yesterday." 

"You  were  expecting  me?" 

She  nodded.  "Yes.  I  was  going  to 
make  you  an  island  dinner." 

"Why?  After  what  I  said?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I 
thought  I  had  acted  childishly  when 
you  were  here  last,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  amends." 

"I  don't  think  you  were  as  bad 
as  you  think." 

"You're  very  kind." 

There  was  the  hint  of  a  smile  on 
her  face.  He  waited  for  it  to  break, 
but  it  never  did.  Instead,  she  brushed 
back  her  hair  and  tied  it  in  a  bun  at 
the  back  of  her  head.  He  walked 
away  and  prepared  a  fire  for  her. 
"You  know,"  he  said  before  striking 
a  match,  "we  needn't  do  this.  We 
could  have  breakfast  aboard  ship  in 
an   hour's  time." 
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She  waited  before  answering  and 
then  shook  her  head. 

"There  hasn't  been  a  word  on  your 
husband,  you  know." 

She  nodded  slowly,  methodically, 
in  the  manner  of  old  people  possessed 
of  inevitable  knowledge. 

He  struck  the  match  with  a  flour- 
ish. Then  he  returned  to  the  lean-to 
and  watched  her  finish  dressing. 
"You  know,"  his  voice  was  soft  with 
feeling,  "there's  something  whole 
about  you." 

"You  mean  I'm  unearthly  or  was 
it  abnormal?"  she  recalled. 

He  resented  her  flippancy.  "Oh, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  I  wish  you 
weren't  so   damned  self-sufficient." 

"Why — because  I  won't  accept 
your  way  of  life?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  exas- 
peration. "You  just  won't  accept  a 
compliment,  will  you?"  Then  he  went 
on  with  less  seriousness.  "Someone 
ought  to  rub  your  face  in  the  world 
and  show  you  what  is  real." 

She  did  not  answer.  After  a  long 
silence  he  became  restless. 

He  approached  her  and  said  with 
a  sense  of  urgency,  "Look — I  don't 
have  much  time.  My  outfit  is  pulling 
out.  They've  found  one  of  the  devices, 
but  the  search  will  go  on  for  the  oth- 
er as  long  as  it  takes,  I  expect.  But 
my  part  is  over,  I'll  be  leaving  and 
I'm  through."  He  pointed  to  his  leg. 
"I  won't  be  back  and — well — I  won't 
see   you   again." 

She  stopped  clearing  the  table  and 
looked  at  him,  "I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that,"  she  said. 

He  wanted  to  touch  her  and  tell 
her  how  he  felt.  "I  hate  to  leave,  in 
a  way.  You  get  used  to  these  islands 
after  a  while,  I  guess."  He  paused 
and  watched  her  closely.  "Or  maybe 
I've  come  to  feel  something  for  you." 


She  returned  to  her  work,  her  face 
averted  now. 

"I  guess  in  your  view  I'm  incapa- 
ble of  that?" 

She  looked  at  him  sharply,  "No — 
I've  never  said  that." 

The  captain  exhaled  and  glanced 
at  his  watch.  Then  in  a  burst  that 
revealed  some  inner  decision,  he  said, 
"Look — all  I  know  is  that  for  some 
unexplainable  reason  I  would  like  to 
see  you  again.  I  don't  want  you  to 
remain  on  this  island,  that's  all. 
Maybe  it's  the  biology  of  things,  or 
maybe  Freud  could  tell  us  if  he  were 
around — I  don't  know.  But  that's  the 
way  I  feel,  and  I  guess  there's  about 
as  much  chance  of  convincing  you 
as  there  is  of  your  husband  coming 
back." 

She  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face. 

"I'm  sorry — I  really  am,"  he  said. 
After  a  long  pause  he  added,  "I've 
meant  every  word  I've  said." 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  eyes  were 
moist,  "I  just  can't  leave,"  she  cried. 
"Please—" 

"I  can't  force  you,"  he  said  quick- 
ly. "And  maybe  it's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. But  let  me  put  it  this  way: 
would  it  make  any  difference  to  you 
if  I  were  to  quit  the  army?" 

She  looked  at  him  sharply,  a  look 
of  distress  in  her  pinched  brow.  Then 
she  lowered  her  head  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

"I  can  do  lots  of  things — I'm  not 
as  nihilistic  as  you  think." 

Her  words  issued  like  a  cry.  "I'm 
sorry  I  ever  said  that — I  really  am." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  once 
more.  "I  will  have  to  leave  now." 
There  was  a  long  silence.  "I'll  never 
forget  you."  His  voice  rose  as  if  ex- 
pecting an  answer.  "I'll  never  forget 
you." 

She  lifted  her  face,  her  eyes  tear- 
ful,  and  looked  at  him  for  a  long 
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time.  "I  will  never  forget  you,"  she 
said. 

"Listen — if  there  is  any  chance  at 
all — I'll  wait  for  you."  He  went  on 
urgently.  "I  live  in  Vincennes,  Indi- 
ana. I'll  live  there  until  you  come. 
Got  it?    Vincennes." 

She  acknowledged  the  name. 

"If  you  should  ever  find  your  way 
there,  I'll  be  waiting.  The  name  is 
Adam  Jayson.  Got  it?  I'll  be  in  the 
phone  book  and  I'll  be  waiting.  Next 
month,  next  year,  someday  maybe 
you'll  call — okay?  I'll  wait  as  long 
as  it  takes.  Remember  that."  He 
wanted  to  kiss  her,  but  decided  that 
it  would  only  lessen  what  they  secret- 
ly knew.  He  clumsily  took  her  hand 
and  shook  it,  and  then  walked  away 
from  her  agonizing  face. 

The  world  had  blossomed  in  sor- 
row for  the  captain.  In  the  boat  the 
men  began   singing: 

She  pushed  it  for  a  soldier 
Who  was  far  far  away 
Faraway — faraway — 
For  she  pushed  it  for  a  soldier 
Who  was  far,  far  away. 


He  could  barely  hear  them,  and 
he  barely  heard  the  lieutenant  who 
asked  how  his  leg  was.  "All  right,  I 
think."  He  offered  the  lieutenant  a 
cigarette  and  felt  an  unusual  close- 
ness to  him. 

"Looks  like  you  won't  be  seeing 
these  rocks  again.  Captain." 

Captain  Jayson  shrugged.  "I'm 
afraid  not,"  he  said,  and  there  was 
sadness  in  his  voice. 

He  looked  back  once  more  when 
they  passed  the  sandbar.  She  stood 
on  the  rocks,  alone,  her  sea-clean 
face  pressed  against  the  wind.  She 
was  a  large  woman  against  the  barren 
rocks,  and  he  watched  her  until  the 
distance  made  her  a  memory.  He  re- 
membered that  he  had  forgotten  to 
ask  her  name.  But  it  didn't  matter. 
Someday  he  would  know. 

He  turned  his  face  towards  the 
open  sea,  towards  the  Phoenix  Is- 
lands, and  the  open  expanse  of  the 
Pacific,  towards  the  time  and  space 
which  he  had  learned  were  not  in- 
vincible; and  his  eyes  burned  against 
the  rising  sun. 


My  Love  True  Blue 

•  Larry  W.  Ward 

Baby,  your  cotton  candy  lips  insincerely 

Flash  smiles,  sweet  and  emotionless. 

Stripped  of  their  lipstick  I  can  see 

The  saccharin  base  beneath,  sugarless. 

Your  Dresden  skin  too  red 

From  the  sunlamp  to  pass  for  real. 

Brings  memories  of  things  both  done  and  said 

Upon  the  growing  blanket  of  our  hill. 

The  waste,  the  artificial  aftertaste 

Of  gifts  and  time  to  see  through  your  veneer, 

Over,  now  that  you  lounge  encased 

Within  the  lace  of  a  gift-wrapped  bier. 

At  last  your  sugar-daddy  can  subsidize 

Not  pennies  for  your  thoughts,  but  for  your  eyes. 
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•  John  Fandel 

The  boy  in  the  third  row  has  put  his  hand  up.  I  have  not  asked  a  ques- 
tion; I  am  still  making  my  point  about  a  poem  we  are  reading;  but  the  boy 
has  raised  his  hand.  Not  defiantly,  though  decisively  and  definitely,  he  holds 
it  steadily  there  in  the  morning  classroom  light.  His  hand  is  as  motionless  as 
a  Full  Stop  sign.  It  punctuates  my  statements.  It  makes  me  brake  my  mind.  Am 
I  going  too  fast?  Am  I  going  too  far,  driving  too  much,  overriding  the  little 
lyric?  Have  I  turned  a  phrase  too  quickly?  I  pretend  not  to  see  his  hand; 
I  look  at  this  student  and  that  student  and  this  one  and  that,  the  boy  in 
the  far  corner,  the  boy  sitting  right  under  the  anthology  I  have  in  hand.  Am 
I  over  his  head?  I  glance  down  at  him.  He  is  engrossed  with  the  text  and, 
seemingly,  with  my  gloss:  he  writes  some  of  my  words,  in  his  own,  in  the 
broad  margins  of  the  little  lyric.  I  am  delaying  recognizing  the  hand.  For 
I  know  what  the  boy  in  the  third  row  is  going  to  say,  and  I  am  collecting 
myself  to  hear  him,  calmly,  coolly  as  I  can.  Casually,  if  I  can,  for  the  boy 
in  the  third  row  is  determined. 

He  is  going  to  say  he  does  not  see  how  I  see  that  much  in  the  poem,  he 
has  not  read  it  that  way,  how  do  I  know  the  poet  meant  all  those  things, 
isn't  poetry  supposed  to  be  read  for  enjoyment,  how  did  I  get  that  out  of  it, 
isn't  his  own  meaning  as  good  as  anyone's,  how  can  we  know  what  meaning 
is  right,  whose  meaning  is  the  best,  everyone  has  their  (I  will  have  to  correct 
his  grammar)  own  meaning  anyway,  what  difference  does  it  make,  who 
cares,  is  poetry  important? 

In  such  a  breathless  rush  of  declaration  and  interrogation,  the  boy  in 
the  third  row,  as  countless  freshmen  before  him,  is  going  to  give  me  enough 
to  talk  about  for  periods.  I  am  going  to  have  to  say,  first  of  all,  to  slow  down. 
I  am  going  to  say,  "One  thing  at  a  time."  I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  him  to 
repeat  one  of  his  statements,  one  of  his  questions.  My  mind  is  not  a  com- 
puter; I  am  not  an  Answer  Machine.  I  am  going  to  have  to  be  a  teacher  at 
the  moment  when  one  becomes  a  teacher.  I  am  going  to  have  to  have  him 
answer  his  own  question  to  come  to  his  own  decision,  a  declaration  clarified 
by  interrogation.  I  am  also  going  to  have  to  remind  him  he  has  let  his  first 
reaction  to  a  reasonable  reading  of  the  poem  lead  him  from  the  poem  to  the 
greater  question  of  poetry. 

But  I  am  grateful  to  the  boy  in  the  third  row;  he  and  I  will  become 
friends,  indebted.  Each  one  of  us  is,  more  or  less  reasonably,  caught  up  in 
some  of  the  thorniest  questions  about  a  natural  action  of  our  fellow  kind. 
Each  one  of  us  is  equally  handicapped.  He  knows  much  too  little;  I  know 
a  little  too  much.  A  semester  shall  season  us.  It  is  an  unequal  relationship, 
and  I  will  have  to  play  the  role  of  ignorance — an  ignorance  I  know  far  more 
deeply  than  he  shall  ever  surmise.  As  yet,  he  is  not  a  surmiser;  that  is  part 
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of  the  problem.  My  job  is  to  make  him  one.  The  risk  is  similar  to  the  risk  of 
making  a  poem.  If  I  can  get  this  across  to  the  boy  in  the  third  row,  I  will  en- 
able him  to  recreate  himself  through  respect  for  the  created  thing  we  began 
to  talk  about,  the  little  lyric  I  thought  I  had  so  well  in  hand. 

I  acknowledge  his  hand.  His  breathless  rush  of  declaration  and  inter- 
rogation is  said  and  asked.  I  tell  him  to  slow  down  to  one  thing  at  a  time; 
I  correct  his  grammar  and  begin  to  play  the  old  game  of  ignorance,  leading 
him  back  to  the  poem,  helping  him  to  reorganize  his  mind,  to  make  it  up, 
clarifying  my  own.  Little  by  little,  asking  questions  with  answers,  he  begins 
to  see  what  I  think  I  see,  what  the  poem  would  have  us  see,  itself,  in  rhythmed 
integrity,  and  more,  the  roominess  of  poetry.  The  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  its  parts,  greater  than  any  one  of  them.  Organic  wholeness  is  all.  He  had 
not  supposed  a  poem  Euclidean,  nor  poetry  so  sensible.  He  is  satisfied.  So 
am  I.  We  have  survived  our  usual  random  personal  daydream  musing  to  be- 
come synthesized,  concentrated,  by  the  action  of  poetry  through  its  agent, 
the  poem. 

The  poem  is  the  thing  to  pay  attention  to,  to  heed,  indeed,  in  reading 
poetry;  but  I,  like  the  boy  in  the  third  row,  have  sometimes  grown  queasy 
at  the  subtle  surgery  performed  on  the  anatomy  of  the  poem — sometimes  not 
so  subtle,  a  brutal  dismembering.  "Milton  did  not  see  what  company  he  was 
to  fall  into."  I,  too,  have  been  exposed  to  What  and  How  a  poem  means,  its 
Why  and  Wherefore,  the  Lit  Crit  Method,  schematic  as  an  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phic, esoteric  as  the  symmetry  of  a  winch-rustled  Three  Rivers  petroglyph, 
programmed  like  an  IBM  machine,  a  literal  inquest,  the  classic  niceties  of 
relevance  and  scrutiny  seeming  periodically  inimical  to  the  more  spontaneous 
systems  of  my  mind.  Take  apart  to  put  together  is  Aristotelian  and  consider- 
able; enjoyment  depends  on  distinctions.  What  is  first  in  order  of  intention, 
St.  Thomas  argued,  is  last  in  order  of  execution;  enjoyment  requires  some 
sweat.  But  at  times  I  prefer  my  muzzy  glimmerings,  lazy  and  vague,  to  the 
critic's  brief,  elegant  as  a  sardine  skeleton.  I  still  reserve  a  restrained  attach- 
ment to  logical  exegesis,  realizing  categorical  imperatives  about  poetry  are 
frequently  a  bore  and  poetry  is  not  proselytism,  especially  for  itself.  I  also 
recall  coming  across  a  sentence  Wells  wrote:  "There  is  no  property  of  any 
species,  even  properties  that  constitute  the  specific  definition,  that  is  not  a 
matter  of  more  or  less." 

More  or  less,  the  boy  in  the  third  row  is  right.  He  has  a  point — when  his 
points  are  honed  to  one.  They  point  to  a  point.  He  teaches  me.  If  he  does  not, 
I  can  not  teach  him.  I  have  alerted  him  to  a  Jamesian  phrase,  "the  deep  well 
of  unconscious  cerebration,"  so  that  henceforth,  maybe,  he  will  entertain  the 
thought  that  the  poem  instructs  the  poet  about  itself  as  well  as  his  own;  the 
poet,  too,  has  to  learn  the  way  of  his  poem.  In  turn,  the  boy  in  the  third  row 
has  alerted  me  to  my  primitiveness,  similar  to  his  inquisitive  demands,  enthu- 
siastic outbursts.  Through  our  necessary  relationship,  an  interaction,  let  both 
of  us  hope  wisdom  will  come — if  not  wisdom,  at  least  a  renovated  chaos. 
Adams  did  not  know  whom  teaching  harmed  more,  the  teacher  or  the  taught. 
Teaching,  like  being  taught,  involves  risk.  Frost,  the  teacher,  did  not  have 
time,  he  said,  for  "adventures  in  safety."  But  Henry  Adams  and  Robert  Frost 
expected  wisdom. 
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For  ultimate  wisdom,  what  workshop  is  better  than  a  classroom,  a  place 
to  begin,  and  what  better  thing  to  work  with  than  the  poem?  A  far  better 
place,  the  classroom,  it  seems  to  me,  than  Garfield's  log.  Hopkins  on  one 
end,  the  student  on  the  other,  that  might  be  a  good  arrangement  for  a  talker 
and  a  listener,  for  a  monologue  or  a  soliloquy.  It  might  be  a  good  arrange- 
ment for  two  talkers  and  two  listeners,  for  a  dialogue.  But  it  is  a  pretty  bad 
arrangement  for  a  greater  discussion.  The  log  implies  a  twosome  logic:  such 
solitude  dispenses  with  society.  No  group,  no  greater  involvement;  few  par- 
ticipants, less  participation,  little  opportunity  for  the  wider  discussion.  Edu- 
cation ought  to  be  more  than  a  tete-a-tete.  A  forest  for  that?  A  drawing-room 
serves  as  well.  If  education  must  be  a  private  face-to-face  affair,  use  a  seesaw, 
a  log  planed  and  pivoted.  The  seesaw  requires  more  mutual  action,  and  the 
balance  its  motion  demands  is  had  only  by  fuller  give  and  take. 

Give  and  take,  teaching  is  a  kind  of  seesaw.  Up  and  down,  teacher  and 
student  exchange  impetus.  My  weight  will  lift  the  boy  up,  his  bringing  me 
down  to  solid  ground  again;  his  weight  in  turn  will  lift  me,  letting  him 
touch  earth,  the  floor  supporting  both  of  us.  Each  of  us  is  turn  by  turn  An- 
taeus and  Heracles,  Heracles  and  Antaeus — Heracles  with  a  difference :  we  do 
not  prevent  each  other's  strength;  we  strengthen  it  by  making  each  other 
touch  earth.  And  our  action,  our  play,  soon  enough  brings  our  watching 
audience  in  the  classroom  into  the  arena,  into  play,  too.  Soon  enough,  I  see 
another  hand  waving,  three,  four,  seven.  The  adventure  has  really  begun. 

One  by  one,  the  seven  will  have  time  to  speak.  The  boy  in  the  third  row 
and  I  have  started  something.  Before  the  hour  is  up,  before  the  bell  ends  our 
game  for  today,  I  will  listen  to  the  seven  say  and  ask,  pretty  used  to  what 
I  shall  hear  and  try  to  entertain,  "following  a  pattern  consecrated  by  eternal 
repetition."  For  students  are  interestingly  the  same,  fall  after  fall,  and 
each  year,  they  are  the  same,  they  are  the  same  age.  Only  I  am  a  year 
older  every  year  I  face  the  freshmen,  eighteen  and  ageless.  They  keep  me 
young;  I  listen  to  them  grow  older.  I  shall  hear,  again  and  again,  the 
beginners  in  wisdom  say  nothing  new.  But  my  listening  as  if  it  is  all  new 
gives  them  the  chance  to  hear  each  other  for  the  first  time. 

The  boy  in  the  third  row  hears  the  boy  in  the  fifth.  The  boy  in  the  front 
seat  learns  the  boy  in  the  last  has  a  mind,  too,  and  the  mind  is  an  instrument, 
not  a  sponge.  The  boy  by  the  window  turns  to  listen  to  the  boy  against  the 
wall.  I  have  heard  them  all  before;  I  shall  listen  to  them  again.  "Isn't  his 
view  of  life  .  .  ."  "The  image  in  the  first  line  .  .  "  "I  wonder  if  the  mean- 
ing .  .  ."  "Is  it  possible  to  say  .  .  ."  "What  about  the  title  .  .  ."  We  happen 
to  be  reading  "Hap"  by  Hardy.  I  have  read  it  before.  I  shall  read  it  again. 
But  now  I  am  reading  it  as  if  for  the  first  time. 

We  could  be  reading  Homer  as  well.  But  Hardy  is  more  immediate  to 
them  now.  His  poem  is  short,  though  not,  they  see,  quickly  exhausted.  More 
easily  exhausting,  it  holds  on;  it  holds  its  own.  They  struggle  with  its  con- 
cept, its  view  of  life,  pondering  it.  They  reflect  on  the  rhythm,  firm  as  the 
view.  They  question  the  imagery.  They  question  the  meaning.  One,  magna- 
nimous, is  skeptical.  Another,  filled  with  "all  the  sad  etcetera  of  the  wrong," 
is  vehement.  One  speaks  out  in  "passionate  intensity."  Another  takes  notes, 
takes  note,  filching  nutrition  for  mentality.  One  waits  in  poised  readiness, 
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silent,  the  pukka  noise.  They  have  been  less  taken  by  Homer.  Reaction  to 
him  is  a  delayed  one.  Three  years  from  now,  seniors,  they  will  tell  me  the 
meaning  The  Odyssey  meant  for  them.  Ten  years  from  now,  back  for  a  visit, 
they  will  tell  me  the  meaning  it  means  for  them.  They  see,  soon  enough,  in 
a  world  where  "Crass  Casuality  obstructs  the  sun  and  rain,"  they  are  not 
so  unlike  Odysseus  in  memory   and  desire. 

"Hap"  and  Homer  work  and  will  work  for  them,  now,  and  then.  I  keep 
bringing  them  back  to  the  poem  now,  and  then  they  will  bring  the  poem  back 
to  me.  The  poem  will  lead  them  to  poetry,  the  firsthand  becoming  of  being, 
reflection  on  experience,  the  wisdom  beyond  bluebook  knowledge.  They  will 
say,  "Remember  when  we  read  .  .  ."  and  I  shall  remember  the  boy  in  the 
third  row  holding  his  hand  up,  not  defiantly,  though  decisively  and  definite- 
ly. I  shall  remember  how  it  all  began.  I  shall  remember  him,  determined. 


Inside  the  Outside  Wall 

*  Edgar  L.  Biamonte 


To  sever  the  world  and  man's  cruel  ways, 

I  rushed  to  enwall  my  house  from  sin, 

but  after  squaring  the  end  to  this  maze, 

I  found  myself  out  and  was  trapped  from  within. 


A  Blotch  of  Novice 

•  Thomas  Kretz 


Swapping  his  pen  for  a  brush, 
dabbing  a  painting  in  verse 
like  his  first  chic  fiasco: 
gaudy  form,  colors  rhyming, 
staccato  strokes  of  image 
creating  ripe  grotesqueness 
despite  the  beauteous  spectrum 
of  intention.  The  palette 
of  the  poet  describes 
the  florid  failure  hanging 
in  the  gallery  of  trash. 


Master 

*   Richard  Loomis 


He  sat  at  his  classroom  desk 

Like  a  workman  finishing  wood, 

His  fingers  plucking  a  stray  flaw  of  paper 

To  crumple  it  tight  as  a  bullet 

And  hurl  at  insensitivity. 

In  the  midst  of  Dante,  he'd  rise  from  his  desk 
To  write  a  line  on  the  blackboard: 
La  sua  volontate  e  nostra  pace. 

"His  will  is  our  peace," 

He  explained  every  day, 

Standing,  vested,  bright-skulled. 

And  sat  again  at  his  spare  and  shining  desk. 


Reading 

*  Charles  Weber 


Not  out  of  light  but  into  its  journal. 

Reading  not  into  the  story 

But  into  this  sunstricken  square. 

Coming,  getting  back  to  the  beginning 

Where  words  had  a  reason 

In  the  blood  for  taking  up  the  air. 

Keeping  the  stones  burning  into  the  night. 
Teaching  further  repetition. 
Going  sunstroke  one  better. 

Getting  more  than  easy  feet  wet. 

Strictly  in  the  dirt  of  brash  improbabilities. 

Training  a  contempt  for  standing  still. 

Refreshing  the  memory  of  this  brutal  music. 
Leading  the  eyes  right  into  this  ambush. 

No  sane  room  off  this  maddening  moment. 
Nothing  sad  or  selfish  about  it  at  all. 
26 


Before  the  Wet 


B.  J.  Starr 


"You  hate  me,  don't  you?"  Mc- 
Ewen  asked  when  Dumont  returned 
from  seeing  to  the  horses. 

Dumont  hunkered  on  his  heels  be- 
fore the  fire,  a  bridle  in  his  hands. 
One  of  the  reins  had  nearly  worn 
through,  and  he  set  to  work  repairing 
it  with  a  stout  needle  and  thread.  He 
didn't  look  up  or  speak  to  McEwen. 

McEwen  slowly  filled  his  pipe  and 
wiggled  his  saddle-sore  buttocks  on 
the  eucalyptus  log,  studying  the 
young  Australian's  rugged  profile.  A 
good  quarter-century  separated  the 
two  men's  ages,  but  McEwen  didn't 
feel  old.  Not  nearly  as  old  and  tired 
as  he  had  felt  that  afternoon  at  the 
end  of  their  long  ride  through  the 
hotjhumid,  dust-and-mosquito-choked 
Northern  Territory  wilderness.  Du- 
mont had  made  them  a  comfortable 
camp  on  Hunter's  Creek,  and  their 
supper  of  wild  turkey  washed  down 
with  McEwen's  scotch  was  a  pleas- 
ant refresher. 

The  soft  tropical  night  fell  quickly, 
and  the  Southern  Cross  blazed  bright- 
ly over  the  palms  and  ghost  gums. 
Water  swirling  around  half-exposed 
rocks  in  the  creekbed  played  gentle 
undertones  to  the  forest  symphony  of 
parrot  and  lotus-bird  calls.  From  a 
distant  marsh  came  the  deep  roar  of 
a  bull  crocodile,  briefly  silencing  the 
insect  and  frog  noises.  McEwen  lit 
his  pipe  and  Dumont  reached  for  the 
billycan  of  tea  on  the  fire. 

"I've  made  enemies  before,"  Mc- 
Ewen said.  "But  not  on  such  short 
notice.  Mind  telling  me  what  you 
have  against  me?   Things  could  get 


a  bit  awkward,  since  we're  going  to 
be  out  here  alone  for  the  next  week." 

Dumont  carefully  worked  the 
needle  through  the  leather.  "Didn't 
Superintendent  Neary  tell  you  any- 
thing about  me?" 

"He  mentioned  you'd  lost  a  client 
on  a  gator  hunt  a  few  months  ago,  if 
that's  what  you  mean.  But  he  said 
you're  a  first-rate  guide,  in  spite  of 
being  young   and   hotheaded." 

"Is  that  all  he  said?" 

"About  you  —  yes.  We  also  talked 
over  our  war  experiences,  when  we 
found  out  we'd  both  been  out  here 
about  the  same  time." 

Dumont  leaned  forward  intently. 
"You  were  in  Australia  during  the 
war?  Sydney?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

"Oh,  from  early  forty-three  until 
my  outfit  went  up  to  the  Philippines 
with  MacArthur  in  October  of  forty- 
four." 

Dumont  settled  back  and  began 
swiftly  stitching  the  bridle,  "So  that 
explains  it." 

"To  you,  maybe.  But  I'm  still  in 
the  dark." 

"It  explains  why  Neary  insisted 
that  I  guide  you  on  this  hunt,  when 
he  knows  how  much  I  hate  Ameri- 
cans. If  only  that  bloody  fool  hadn't 
got  himself  chewed  up  by  the  crocs. 
Oh,  well,  I  guess  I  should  tell  you 
the  whole  story." 

"I  wish  you  would." 

"It  really  wasn't  my  fault.  I  warned 
him  to  do  his  shooting  from  our  char- 
tered boat.  But  he  had  to  play  the 
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daring  big  game  hunter.  Someone 
had  told  him  how  the  abos  used  to 
spear  crocs  from  canoes,  which  is 
safe  enough  for  the  smaller  Johnstone 
River  species.  But  the  twenty-footers 
we  were  after  can  make  kindling  of  a 
small  boat  with  their  tails. 

"I  got  the  brute  later,  but  there 
wasn't  much  left  of  my  client  by 
then.  His  family  put  pressure  on 
Neary  to  revoke  my  license,  and  he 
put  me  on  sort  of  probation.  Made 
me  promise  to  do  exactly  as  he  said 
in  future.  Thinks  he's  something  of  a 
Dutch  uncle  to  me  and  wants  to  cure 
me  of  my  anti-Americanism  by 
throwing  me  in  with  you  this  way." 

"Very  thoughtful  of  him,"  McEwen 
grunted.  "But  I  wish  he'd  asked  me 
about  it  first.  Why  do  you  hate 
Americans?" 

"That's  another  story." 

"I'm  still  listening." 

Dumont  finished  with  the  bridle 
and  went  to  the  tent  and  tossed  it  in- 
side. When  he  turned  back  to  Mc- 
Ewen, his  eyes  were  narrow  slits  of 
reflected  firelight. 

"My  father  was  an  American." 

"Was?  Is  he  dead  now?" 

"I  don't  know  and  care  less."  Du- 
mont squatted  before  the  fire,  swished 
the  tea  from  his  cup,  and  helped  him- 
self to  McEwen's  scotch.  "Did  you 
know  who  your  father  was?" 

"Of  course,"  McEwen  answered 
without  thinking.  Then,  understand- 
ing, added,  "Oh,  I'm  sorry." 

"Nothing  to  be  sorry  about.  Hap- 
pens all  the  time,  especially  during  a 
war.  Rough  on  a  kid  when  he  first 
finds  out,  but  you  get  used  to  it." 

"If  you'd  rather  not  talk  about 
it—" 

"It's  all  right.  You  know  how 
things  were  in  Sydney  in  those  days. 
Most  of  our  own  men  were  away 
fighting  in  North  Africa  or  Europe, 


and  the  women  so  lonely.  And  you 
Yanks  so  overpaid  and  oversexed. 
Mum  wasn't  a  special  case — she  was 
just  unlucky  enough  to  get  caught 
out.  And  when  she  learned  I  was  on 
the  way,  her  all-American  boy  was 
off  playing  hero  against  the  Japs 
someplace.  Did  you  get  to  be  a  hero, 
Mr.  McEwen?" 

The  American  squirmed  uneasily 
on  his  log.  "No.  A  minor  disability 
kept  me  on  a  desk  job  for  the  dura- 
tion." 

"Too  bad.  I  mean,  it  was  lucky 
for  you  that  you  stayed  out  of  dan- 
ger. But  it  was  too  bad  you  never 
had  a  chance  to  kill  a  lot  of  Japs  and 
win  medals.  I  know  how  important 
those  things  are  to  you  people." 

"You  don't  have  to  be  sarcastic 
about  it.  Maybe  the  reason  your  fa- 
ther never  came  back  was  because  he 
was  killed  in  action." 

"No,  Mum  had  a  letter  from  him 
after  he  returned  to  the  States.  She 
kept  expecting  him  to  come  back,  or 
send  for  us.  Times  when  I'd  come 
home  with  my  face  bloodied  by  kids 
who  thought  there  was  nothing  fun- 
nier than  a  bastard,  she'd  tell  me 
how  everything  would  be  all  right 
when  we  were  all  together  again.  But 
we  never  heard  from  him  again." 

"Where  is  your  mother  now?" 

Dumont  rolled  the  whisky  around 
in  his  cup  and  downed  it  in  a  quick 
swallow  that  took  his  breath  away. 
When  he  spoke  again,  McEwen 
couldn't  tell  if  the  tightness  in  his 
voice  was  because  of  the  alcohol  or 
something  else. 

"She  waited  and  waited  to  hear 
from  him  again,  until  his  memory 
became  like  a  dream  to  her.  But 
the  dream  meant  more  to  her  than 
reality,  and  she  wouldn't  listen  to 
those  who  tried  to  wake  her  up.  She 
could  have  gotten  married.   But  in- 
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stead  she  clung  to  her  dream.  Until 
three  years  ago." 

"And  then  she  died?"  McEwen 
asked  gently. 

"The  doctors  said  it  was  cancer. 
They  didn't  understand  that  you  can't 
live  under  a  dream  that  heavy  for 
twenty  years  without  it  eventually 
crushing  you." 

A  sudden  drumming  sound  on  the 
hard-packed  earth  jerked  their  at- 
tention to  the  stream's  edge.  A  fe- 
male wallaby  hopped  out  of  the  brush 
and  stood  blinking  in  the  firelight.  A 
bright-eyed  joey  peeped  over  the  lip 
of  her  pouch.  McEwen  started  to  rise, 
and  she  swiftly  bounded  away.  Du- 
mont  laughed. 

"We  must've  camped  on  her  reg- 
ular runway  to  the  water.  The  simple 
beasts  don't  realize  how  their  habits 
make  them  easy  prey  for  the  dingoes 
and  crocs." 

McEwen  resumed  his  seat.  "What 
do  you  know  about  your  father?" 

"Next  to  nothing.  Mum  would  nev- 
er talk  about  him.  She  named  me 
Robert  after  him,  but  I  go  by  my 
middle  name  now — Tim.  It  was  my 
grandad's." 

"My  first  name  is  Robert,  too." 

"It's  common  enough." 

"Still,  the  coincidences  do  mount 
up.  For  all  you  know,  I  could  very 
well  be—" 

"It  wouldn't  matter  if  you  were!" 
The  younger  man  unfolded  his  lanky 
frame  and  glared  at  McEwen.  "I 
learned  long  ago  that  it  was  childish 
to  hate  just  him.  He  was  probably  no 
worse  than  the  system  that  sent  him 
here." 

"The  system?" 

"I  mean  your  whole  damned  coun- 
try." Dumont  jammed  his  fisted 
hands  into  his  shorts'  pockets.  "How 
can  you  expect  people  not  to  hate  you, 
the  way  you  go  blundering  around 


the  world?  Does  your  great  American 
Way  of  Life  mean  so  much  to  you 
that  you  have  to  force  other  nations 
to  accept  it  at  gun-point?  Or  do  you 
think  it's  your  destiny  to  improve 
the  human  race  by  sending  your  sol- 
diers out  to  mate  with  foreign  wom- 
en?" 

McEwen  knocked  the  ash  from  his 
pipe  and  crushed  it  under  his  heel. 
"So  you  think  it's  more  mature  to 
hate  a  nation  you've  never  seen,  than 
a  man  you  never  met?" 

"Don't  use  that  big  brother  tone  on 
me.  I  get  enough  of  that  from  Neary." 

"Okay.  But  don't  you  think  it's 
about  time  you  stopped  feeling  sorry 
for  yourself  over  something  that  hap- 
pened twenty-odd  years  ago?" 

"You  haven't  had  to  live  with  it. 
I  have." 

"Okay,  okay,  I'm  not  going  to  ar- 
gue about  it  with  you  all  night."  Mc- 
Ewen rose  and  stretched.  "I  don't 
know  how  we're  going  to  get  through 
the  next  few  days  together,  but  if 
Neary  has  confidence  in  you,  that's 
good  enough  for  me.  Now  I  think 
I'll  turn  in,  if  you  have  nothing  more 
important  than  anti- American  slogans 
to  say." 

Dumont  started  to  speak,  then  shut 
his  mouth,  and  turned  away.  "Suit 
yourself.  Your  swag  is  on  the  right." 

"Swag?" 

"Bedroll." 

"Oh,  yes."  McEwen  smiled.  "And 
a  billabong  is  a  waterhole,  isn't  it? 
If  I  keep  at  it  long  enough,  I  may 
learn  all  the  words  to  'Waltzing  Ma- 
tilda'." 

It  was  sticky -humid  under  the  tent's 
mosquito  netting,  as  McEwen 
stretched  out  on  his  blankets.  But  he 
had  plenty  to  think  about  besides  the 
weather.  He  prided  himself  on  being 
a  shrewd  judge  of  character:  so  what 
was   he   to   make   of   this   brooding 
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young  man?  He  seemed  capable 
enough,  and  he  probably  wouldn't  let 
personal  feelings  interfere  with  his 
work.  But  still  McEwen  wished  there 
were  others  around  to  help  absorb 
the  boy's  hostility.  They  had  been 
unable  to  hire  any  natives  to  act 
as  campboys.  The  summer  rainy  sea- 
son was  near,  and  all  the  aboriginal 
tribesmen  were  anxious  to  get  their 
families  moved  to  higher  ground  be- 
fore the  "Big  Wet"  turned  the  plains 
into  impassable  bogs. 

McEwen  thought  of  Superintendent 
Neary  and  how  his  calm  reserved 
manner  made  him  seem  more  British 
than  Australian.  Maybe  that  was  why 
they  had  gotten  on  so  well  together. 
They  both  were  products  of  older 
and  more  settled  cultures  than  the 
bustling,  high-spirited  city  of  Dar- 
win. Neary  viewed  the  town's  unin- 
hibited frontier  atmosphere  with  the 
tolerant  amusement  of  an  adult 
watching  children  at  play.  He  com- 
pared it  with  America's  early  Wild 
West  and  said  that  civilization  would 
soon  tame  the  inhabitants'  raw  en- 
thusiasm. 

But  to  McEwen  the  Territorians' 
overflowing  energy  was  a  refreshing 
stimulant.  The  exciting  challenge  of 
an  undeveloped  land,  rich  in  poten- 
tial, stirred  his  old  boyhood  dreams 
of  adventure.  He  regretted  his  lost 
youth  in  the  face  of  such  opportun- 
ities, but  money  was  a  good  substi- 
tute. 

Outside,  Dumont  doused  the  fire 
with  water.  As  he  came  into  the  tent 
and  flopped  on  his  blankets,  McEwen 
sniffed  the  hot  odor  of  smoke,  ash, 
and  eucalptus  oil.  He  thought  over 
the  boy's  story  and  wondered  about 
his  own  past  in  Svdney.  He  had 
known  a  few  a:irls  there,  as  he  had 
known  others  in  Manila  and  Tokvo. 
What  soldier  stationed  abroad  didn't 


try  his  luck  with  the  local  females? 
He  had  even  written  to  some  of  them 
after  returning  home,  but  for  the 
life  of  him  he  couldn't  remember 
any  of  their  names  or  faces. 

All  of  his  war  experiences  and  a 
year  or  so  afterwards  were  pretty 
hazy  in  his  memory.  He  had  been 
too  busy  at  first  trying  to  out-drink, 
out-love,  and  out-brag  every  other 
returning  G.I.  Then  suddenly  he  had 
found  himself  in  control  of  a  dead 
uncle's  ceramics  factory.  His  ignor- 
ance of  the  business  was  offset  by  an 
unexpectedly  discovered  ability  to  un- 
derstand  people.  Working  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  he  drove,  cajoled,  threat- 
ened, bribed,  and  otherwise  squeezed 
the  final  drop  of  efficiency  out  of  his 
employees  and  made  the  business  a 
spectacular  success.  Their  products 
became  choice  items  in  stores  all  over 
the  country,  and  after  twenty  years 
he  had  sold  out  for  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Rich,  free,  and  still  young  enough 
to  enjoy  both  conditions,  McEwen 
sensed  a  strange  emptiness  in  his  life. 
He  wondered  if  all  those  lost  years 
devoted  to  making  money  could  have 
been  used  in  more  satisfying  ways. 

So  he  retraced  his  life  back  across 
the  Pacific,  lured  by  memories  of 
friendly  Australians  and  a  vast  al- 
most untouched  continent.  In  Sydney 
and  Brisbane  he  found  several  busi- 
nesses that  could  have  been  developed 
fantastically  with  his  capital  and 
know-how.  But  what  he  sought  was 
not  in  the  cities.  He  looked  west  and 
north  to  the  great  Outback,  dreaming 
of  something  that  would  allow  him  to 
get  to  know  the  land  intimately.  A 
cattle  station,  perhaps,  where  he 
could  stay  active  commercially  and 
yet  have  plenty  of  time  for  hunting 
and  fishing. 

At  Darwin  he  knew  he  was  getting 
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close  to  the  rainbow's  end.  The  port's 
old  rough-and-tuniiiie  days  ol  pean 
ing  fleets,  buffalo  hunters,  and  smug, 
glers  were  history,  but  the  frontier 
aura  lingered  on.  A  lot  remained  to 
be  done  in  mining,  stock-raising,  and 
tropical  fruit  farming,  to  mention 
only  a  few  possibilities.  If  only  the 
damned  Wet  wasn't  just  around  the 
corner,  threatening  to  cut  off  explo- 
ration of  the  country  for  six  months. 
There  was  just  time  for  this  quick 
hunting  jaunt  into  the  area  east  of 
Mount  Bundy,  and  some  oldtimers 
warned  that  the  first  rains  might  be 
early  this  year. 

McEwen  looked  across  the  dark 
tent  at  Dumont's  motionless  form. 
How  dependable  would  he  be  in  a 
pinch?  Neary  had  been  very  gener- 
ous to  give  him  a  second  chance,  with 
another  man's  life.  But  McEwen  had 
decided  long  ago  that,  of  all  the  dan- 
gers in  the  world,  he  wasn't  going  to 
be  worried  to  death.  He  turned  on  his 
side  and  closed  his  eyes. 

The  distant  thunder  in  the  night 
may  have  been  a  dream.  But  at  sun- 
rise the  rocks  in  the  creekbed  were 
under  a  sheet  of  swiftly  flowing  wat- 
er, yellowed  with  silt.  McEwen 
stepped  out  of  the  tent  and  saw  Du- 
mont  staring  westward  at  a  cloudless 
sky. 

"Rain?"  the  American  inquired. 

"A  few  showers  in  the  hills.  Makes 
stream-crossing  more  difficult,  but  we 
still  have  a  good  two  weeks  before 
the  Wet  begins  in  earnest."  Dumont 
squatted  over  a  pile  of  dry  twigs  and 
shavings  in  the  firepit,  and  then 
struck  a  match. 

McEwen  went  to  the  creek  to  wash. 
On  his  return,  Dumont  had  a  panful 
of  bacon  sizzling  over  the  fire.  They 
breakfasted  in  silence  and  with  few 
words   caught   their   hobbled   horses 


and  broke  camp.  Not  until  their 
mounts  were  saddled  and  the  two 
pack  animals  loaded  did  the  guide 
lace   his   client   squarely. 

"I  think  it  will  be  best  for  both 
of  us  if  I  take  you  back  to  my  base 
camp  now,"  Dumont  said  flatly.  "I'll 
refund  your  money  and  find  another 
guide  for  you." 

'"What  about  Neary?" 

"I'll  think  of  some  way  to  get 
'round  him." 

McEwen  swung  astride  his  lean 
brown  gelding,  his  right  knee  brush- 
ing the  bolstered  Lee-Enfield  rifle.  "I 
understand  your  feelings,  but  we'll 
stick  to  our  original  plan." 

"But,  after  last  night — " 

"I'm  not  interested  in  your  per- 
sonal problems,  Mr.  Dumont.  You 
have  a  professional  obligation  to  me, 
and  it  could  cost  me  several  days' 
hunting  if  you  backed  out  now." 

McEwen  walked  his  horse  away 
along  the  creekbank  before  Dumont 
could  reply.  Dumont  stared  angrily 
after  him,  then  jerked  his  hat  low  on 
his  forehead,  and  mounted  up.  He 
led  the  pack  horses  across  the  stream 
and  through  a  clearing  of  parched 
spinifex  grass. 

For  an  hour  the  sky  remained  a 
clear  blue  reflector  for  the  sun's  suck- 
ing heat.  Then  cloud  banks  started 
to  build  up  on  the  horizon,  and  the 
humidity  grew  worse.  Dumont  guided 
them  among  stands  of  incense-scented 
sandalwood,  furrowed  ironbarks,  cas- 
sias, and  graceful  pandanus  palms. 
When  the  rains  came,  ferns  would 
carpet  the  forest  floor  and  orchids 
would  dangle  their  delicate  beauty 
from  the  dark  limbs.  Vines  and  creep- 
ers would  coil  their  parasitic  bodies 
around  the  more  wholesome  plants  in 
a  vampire-like  attempt  to  suck  nutri- 
ment from  them.  But  now  the  land 
cried  out  for  moisture.  The  dry  palm 
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fronds  crackled  like  gunshots  under 
me  norses  Hooves  and  tlie  black  soil 
crumbled  to  dust.  On  the  plains, 
slummenng  mirages  oi  fool-water  and 
tne  swolien-trunked  bottle  trees  tanta- 
lized  the  traveler's  thirst. 

but  what  water  did  remain  in  the 
tiny  billabongs  and  shrunken  lagoons 
supported  an  amazing  array  ol  wild- 
lile.  l"  at  opossums  and  wombats  wad- 
died  among  the  trees,  foraging  with 
the  clownish  kookaburras  and  aggres- 
sive cockatoos.  Over  the  open  coun- 
try wandered  kangaroos  and  emus; 
further  off  in  the  distance  were  the 
shifting  black  dots  of  the  buffalo 
herds.  Numerous  birds  and  insects 
cheered  the  day's  oppressive  close- 
ness with  their  flashing  bright  colors 
and  tireless  singing.  Stately  cranes 
and  jibirus  fished  in  the  ponds'  mud- 
dy shallows,  while  flocks  of  wild 
ducks  and  geese  paddled  noisily 
around  giant  water-lily  pads.  Jacanas 
— irreverently  called  "Jesus  Birds"^ — 
used  their  long  straight  toes  to  walk 
over  submerged  leaves. 

To  McEwen  it  was  all  a  fascinating 
show,  even  the  over-abundance  of 
snakes  and  scorpions.  Once  they  came 
upon  a  grazing  mob  of  big  red  kan- 
garoos, and  Dumont  pointed  out  one 
within  range  that  would  have  made  a 
good  trophy  skin.  But  the  roo  looked 
so  human — staring  at  them  from  the 
base  of  a  ten-foot-high  anthill — that 
McEwen  hadn't  the  heart  to  shoot 
him.  To  Dumont's  obvious  disgust,  he 
fired  over  the  mob  and  watched  them 
go  springing  effortlessly  away  to 
cover. 

A  little  later  he  did  something  even 
more  foolish.  They  spotted  a  large 
wild  boar  tearing  at  a  log  with  his 
curving  tusks  in  search  of  witchetty 
grubs.  It  was  an  easy  shot  from  the 
saddle,  and  McEwen  had  hunted  on 
horseback  before.  But  in  a  moment 


of  unaccountable  excitement,  he 
jerked  the  trigger.  Dirt  spurted  in 
front  of  the  boar's  face,  and  the  star- 
tled animal  dashed  into  the  thick 
brush.  Dumont  said  nothing,  but 
McEwen  burned  with  embarrassment. 

At  noon  they  stopped  for  lunch  on 
the  shore  of  a  small  lily-covered  la- 
goon. Dumont  pitched  the  tent  and 
said  they  would  camp  there  for  a  lew 
days.  Kich  hunting  grounds  sur- 
rounded them,  and  he  was  confident 
of  finding  McEwen  a  bull  buffalo 
with  a  line  spread  of  horns  that  after- 
noon. They  left  their  pack  animals 
hobbled,  and  McEwen  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  a  chance  to  make  up  for 
missing  the  boar. 

Again  they  rode  through  the  shift- 
ing patterns  of  marsupial  wildlife. 
Dull,  gray  clouds  sealed  off  the  sky, 
and  both  men  and  horses  labored  for 
breath  in  the  thick  atmosphere.  Final, 
ly,  they  halted  at  the  edge  of  a  pan 
danus  thicket  and  looked  out  on  a 
herd  of  buffalo  in  a  wide  clearing. 
Anthills  dotted  the  ground,  their 
sharp  edges  rounded  off  by  the  big 
lumbering  animals  that  had  rubbed 
their  itchy  hides  against  them.  True 
buffalo,  not  the  bison  of  North  Amer. 
ica,  they  were  descended  from  a  few 
yoke-trained  animals  imported  from 
Timor  in  the  early  1800's.  In  the 
Territory's  favorable  tropic  clime, 
their  numbers  had  increased  to  more 
than  100,000. 

"That's  what  first  brought  me 
north  six  years  ago,"  Dumont  whis- 
pered. "There  was  money  in  their 
thick  hides  then,  before  falling  prices 
and  government  restrictions  spoiled 
the  market.  It  was  an  exciting  game. 
We'd  ride  alongside  and  shoot  them 
at  full  gallop,  leaving  them  for  the 
abo  skinners.  Sometimes  get  twenty 
or   more  in   a   single   day." 
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"Just  like  Buffalo  Bill,"  McEwen 
said, 

"Perhaps.  I  never  cared  much  for 
your  Western  films."  Dumont 
dropped  lightly  to  the  ground.  "You'd 
better  dismount  to  fire.  It  takes  a 
well-trained  pony  to  chewy  them." 

McEwen  stared  spellbound  at  the 
slate-gray  beasts.  Dumont's  tone  of 
polite  condescension  added  to  the 
day's  irritating  oppressiveness,  and 
McEwen  felt  a  cold  anger  tighten  his 
stomach  muscles.  Impulsiveness  was 
not  a  normal  part  of  his  character, 
nor  would  he  admit  a  desire  to  prove 
his  courage  to  Dumont.  But  suddenly 
he  found  himself  whipping  his  horse 
forward,  caught  up  in  a  reckless 
wave  of  excitement.  He  hardly  heard 
the  guide's  surprised  cry  of  warn- 
ing. 

Common  sense  told  him  it  was  a 
silly-kid  trick,  even  as  he  singled  out 
a  large  bull  on  the  herd's  right  flank. 
But  wild  exhilaration  spurred  him  on, 
and  it  didn't  occur  to  him  that  this 
was  probably  the  same  feeling  expe- 
rienced by  the  client  Dumont  had 
lost  to  the  crocodiles.  His  full  atten- 
tion was  on  the  ball  as  he  jerked  his 
rifle  from  its  scabbard  and  gave  the 
horse  his  head   around  the  anthills. 

The  herd  scattered  before  them, 
and  the  selected  bull  wheeled  and 
bolted  in  panic.  McEwen  dug  his 
heels  into  the  gelding's  flanks,  fum- 
bling with  his  rifle.  The  range  was 
about  thirty  yards,  and  he  couldn't 
take  accurate  aim  from  the  pitching 
saddle.  He  would  have  to  get  right 
alongside  the  bull,  as  Dumont  had 
said. 

The  anthills  and  other  buffaloes 
were  left  behind  as  the  bull  pounded 
out  onto  a  broad  open  stretch.  The 
horse  steadily  closed  the  gap  between 
them,  and  McEwen  caught  the  bull's 
strong   odor    of  manure    and   filthy 


mud-wallows.  Massive  horns  flung 
high,  the  bull  was  amazingly  sure- 
footed at  full  speed.  As  the  gelding 
drew  abreast,  the  buffalo  was  only  a 
dark  blur  of  mass  and  movement. 
McEwen  leaned  down  until  his  gun 
muzzle  was  nearly  poked  into  the 
beast's  heaving   shoulder. 

Afterwards,  he  couldn't  even  re- 
member hearing  the  cartridge's  explo- 
sion when  he  pulled  the  trigger,  but 
the  recoil  nearly  tore  the  rifle  from 
his  sweat-slick  hands.  The  horse 
danced  nimbly  away  from  the  bull's 
lunging  horns  as  he  fell.  Momentum 
flipped  the  bull  over  on  his  back,  and 
he  had  stopped  kicking  when  McEwen 
managed  to  pull  up  his  horse  and  look 
back. 

McEwen  couldn't  get  enough  air 
into  his  pumping  lungs.  The  horse 
was  trembling  beneath  him,  and  he 
shook  his  head  in  an  effort  to  clear 
away  the  feeling  of  drunken  unreal- 
ity that  had  settled  over  everything 
he  perceived.  His  hands  hurt.  He 
looked  down  and  saw  that  he  was 
still  gripping  the  rifle  tightly.  Slow- 
ly he  pried  open  his  fingers  and  let 
it  drop  to  the  ground.  He  slid  out  of 
the  saddle  and  found  his  legs  almost 
too  weak  to  support  his  weight.  The 
bull  lay  quite  motionless,  with  the 
dust  settling  on  his  long  fat  carcass, 
but  McEwen  could  only  stare  at  him. 

Movement  flickered  on  the  heat- 
shimmering  plain,  and  McEwen  made 
out  Dumont  riding  towards  him.  The 
guide  halted  at  the  dead  bull  and 
dismounted,  leaving  his  horse  ground- 
lied  with  dangling  reins.  He  gave  the 
fallen  animal  a  quick  appraisal,  then 
walked  over  to  McEwen. 

"Good  shot.  Right  behind  the 
shoulder  and  through  the  heart,  if  I 
don't  miss  my  guess." 

"Go  ahead  and  tell  me  how  stupid 
it   was,"    McEwen    said.    His   shaky 
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hands  struggled  to  open  his  canteen. 
He  finally  got  the  cap  off  and  gulped 
down  several  swallows.  "I  could  have 
gotten  myself  killed,  and  the  horse, 
too." 

Dumont  shrugged.  "That  was  your 
privilege.  But  everything  worked  out 
all  right,  so  there's  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  fretting  over  what  might 
have  happened." 

McEwen  laughed.  "By  God,  you're 
right.  Let's  have  a  look  at  those 
horns." 

The  spread  measured  six  feet,  three 
inches — sizable,  but  no  record.  Du- 
mont cut  off  the  head  and  wrapped 
it  in  burlap  bags,  and  managed  to 
balance  it  on  the  saddle  in  front  of 
him. 

In  camp  that  night  after  supper, 
McEwen  opened  his  last  bottle  of 
scotch  to  celebrate  the  kill.  He  drank 
sparingly,  smoking  his  pipe  and  star, 
ing  proudly  at  the  trophy  head,  which 
Dumont  had  packed  in  salt  so  that 
only  the  huge  horns  were  visible.  But 
the  guide  kept  steadily  at  the  bottle, 
his  expression  puckered  and  thought- 
ful. McEwen  guessed  that  he  had 
something  pressing  on  his  mind,  and 
waited  for  the  alcohol  to  make  it  easi- 
er for  him  to  talk  about  it. 

"That  was  a  damned  good  shot," 
Dumont  finally  said.  His  face  was 
visibly  flushed  through  his  deep  tan. 
"Better  than  any  I  ever  made." 

"I  can't  believe  that,"  McEwen 
said.  "With  all  your  hunting  expe- 
rience." 

Dumont  gave  his  full  attention  to 
the  flickering  campfire.  Around  them 
the  night  noises  seemed  more  subdued 
than  those  of  the  previous  evening. 
The  sky  was  still  heavily  overcast, 
and  the  faint  rumble  of  intermittent 


thunder  reached  them.  McEwen  tilt- 
ed the  bottle  over  Dumont's  cup 
again. 

"Do  you  know  how  we  used  to 
shoot  them?"  Dumont  asked.  "For 
their  hides,  I  mean?  For  the  commer. 
cial  market,  not  for  sport?" 

McEwen  nodded,  but  Dumont  did- 
n't seem  to  notice. 

"We'd  shoot  them  in  the  spine," 
the  Australian  explained.  "Not  killing 
them,  but  just  paralyzing  them  until 
the  skinners  could  get  to  them.  We 
had  to  do  it,  you  see,  because  the 
heat  would  have  a  dead  bull  rotting  in 
a  few  hours.  Sometimes  I  still  dream 
about  it — the  plain  littered  with  the 
helpless  bloody  animals,  kicking  and 
bawling  their  pain.  I  hated  it,  but  we 
had  to  do  it." 

"I  know,"  McEwen  said  gently, 
"but  you  don't  have  to  do  it  any- 
more," 

Dumont  looked  at  him,  then  back 
at  the  flames.  "No,  not  ever  again. 
You  did  well  today.  A  good  clean 
kill." 

"Just  lucky." 

"I  could  use  some  of  that  kind  of 
luck."  Dumont  looked  at  a  lightning 
flash  on  the  far  horizon,  "We  may 
have  a  bit  of  rain  tonight.  But  if 
your  luck  holds,  we'll  be  able  to  fin- 
ish our  hunt  and  return  to  Darwin 
before  the  Wet  hits.  I  think  we'll 
have  enough  time." 

"Yes,"  McEwen  said.  "We  have 
time,  Robert." 

Dumont  glanced  sharply  at  him, 
but  his  face  was  shadowed  and  only 
his  eyes  faintly  reflected  the  firelight. 
Out  in  the  darkness,  one  of  the  graz- 
ing horses  whinnied,  and  a  breeze 
rippled  the  lagoon's  calm  surface. 
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The  candy  store  had  an  immor- 
tality unshared  by  the  other  stores  on 
the  block  and  by  its  owners.  It  was 
there  when  Strohmeyer's  down  the 
street  sold  headcheese  and  liverwurst, 
and  after  Strohmeyer's  gave  way  to 
Monastersky's  kosher  meats  and  it  in 
turn  to  Szczepanski's  kielbasy  place, 
then  to  the  Italian  sausage  store,  and 
finally  to  the  carniceria.  It  outlasted 
Mrs.  Pincus's  Corset  Bazaar,  now  a 
thrift  shop,  and  Ace  Floor  Cover- 
ings, which  ended  as  a  shoe-shine 
parlor  doing  a  little  numbers  busi- 
ness on  the  side.  Nemchick's  Cur- 
tains and  Yard  Goods  closed;  Heim's 
Toys  moved  away;  Morelli's  Jewelry 
and  Clocks  showed  bare  walls 
through  its  dust-covered  windows; 
but  the  candy  store  stayed  on.  It  sur- 
vived Old  Man  Rubinstein,  the  first 
proprietor,  and  Old  Lady  Cohen  and 
Old  Man  Weismantel  and  the  Schat- 
lein  brothers,  even  the  retired  Jewish 
policeman  with  the  improbable  name 
of  Smith,  and  at  last  supporting  after 
a  fashion  the  widow  Holtzman  and 
her  old  maid  sister. 

The  candy  store  lasted  because  of 
hope,  hope  by  its  successive  owners 
that  the  business  would  give  them 
an  independent  old  age  free  from 
foremen's  pushing  and  the  worries 
of  job-seeking.  When  Old  Man  Ru- 
binstein died,  disappointed.  Old  Lady 
Cohen  took  over  with  vim,  cleaned 
out  the  faded  window  displays,  and 
put  in  a  marble-topped  fountain  in- 
stead of  the  linoleum  covered  coun- 
ter. Old  Man  Weismantel,  before  he 
got  too   sick,  used  his   ex-carpenter 


talents  to  change  the  open  shelves  in- 
to cabinets  with  sliding  glass  doors. 
Improvement  followed  improvement, 
although  after  a  while  it  was  hard 
to  remember  anything  had  been  al- 
tered. By  the  time  a  fixture  needed 
replacement,  the  storekeeper  was  too 
old  and  too  tired  to  bother.  "Let  the 
next  one  do  what  he  likes.  For  the 
money  I  make  here  it  ain't  worth  it," 
The  next  one  surveyed  the  little  store, 
saw  the  makeshift  candy  jars  and 
the  grimy  glass,  and  told  the  heirs, 
"I'll  have  to  put  out  a  lot  of  cash 
to  fix  the  place  up.  And  stock  there 
isn't.  You'll  have  to  come  down  a 
whole  lot  in  the  price,"  The  transac- 
tion completed,  the  windows  were 
washed,  a  new  newspaper  stand 
erected,  and  another  entrepreneur 
took  his  place  in  the  proud  ranks  of 
American  business. 

The  improvements  kept  the  store 
in  tune  with  the  times.  Moxie  gave 
way  to  Diet  Cola,  and  the  big  nickel 
cone  got  smaller  and  cost  a  dime. 
Detective  Jim  Brady  was  followed 
by  comic  books  and  then  paperbacks. 
Sweet  Caporal  and  Hassan  were  su- 
perseded by  Marlboro  and  Lark. 

But  no  improvement  could  hold 
back  evidence  of  the  increasing  loss 
of  heart  of  the  owners.  From  month- 
ly changes,  the  windows  lapsed  to 
the  point  where  Christmas  cards 
lasted  until  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and 
Hallowe'en  masks  still  hung  on  the 
top  wires  at  Thanksgiving  "On  my 
feet  all  day  and  my  veins  are  killing 
me,  so  I  should  make  believe  I'm 
Bamberger's  with  new  window  dis- 
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plays  every  week?  A  nap  in  the  after, 
noon  I  need  more  than  that." 

Perhaps  the  discouragement  came 
because  the  improvements  were  al- 
ways up  front.  The  steps  up  to  the 
three  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  store 
creaked  more  every  year;  the  var- 
nish on  the  woodwork  cracked  and 
peeled;  the  water  from  the  kitchen 
tap  got  a  bit  browner.  "I  used  to  cook 
a  regular  hot  meal  every  night,  and 
on  Fridays  Fd  bake,  but  who's  got 
the  strength  now  to  fight  with  the 
door  on  the  gas  range?  It's  enough 
every  morning  I  get  up  at  five-thirty 
for  the  papers." 

Owners  died,  but  the  store  lived 
on.  The  customers'  accents  changed, 
and  their  color,  but  their  habits  re- 
mained the  same.  Housewives  came 
in  for  an  afternoon  drink  and  gos- 
sip: "Vichy  water  ...  A  glass  seltz- 
er ..  .  Plain  ice  cream  soda,  choco- 
late, no  whipped  cream  .  .  .  Cream 
soda,  Missus  .  .  .  Cherry  coke,  por 
■favor."  Old  men  killed  time;  "Bull 
Durham  .  .  .  Two  cigarettes;  Hoover 
should  only  drop  dead  ...  A  stogie 
.  .  .  Muriel  .  .  .  Ya  got  flints  for  a 
lighter?"  Kids  stopped  on  their  way 
to  school:  "Make  up  your  mind.  For 
a  penny  you  take  all  day  .  .  .  No,  we 
ain't  got  licorice  shoelaces  no  more. 
They  don't  make  them,  I  guess  .  .  . 
That's  a  nickel  and  here's  your  five 
cents  change,  don't  lose  it."  Teen- 
agers hung  around:  "Don't  pull  on 
it,  you'll  tear  it.  You  want  to  read 
the  story,  buy  it  and  cut  the  pages 
.  .  .  Not  with  sticky  fingers  on  the 
new  Superman  .  .  .  This  ain't  a  li- 
brary. Either  buy  the  book  or  put 
it  back." 

Prohibition  came  and  went.  Em- 
pires rose  and  fell.  The  Graphic 
folded  up;  the  World  merged  with 
the  Telegram;  and  the  Newark  News 
began    to   have   a   comic   page.   The 


store  went  on.  "Fd  sell,  but  who'd 
want  such  a  bargain?  Anyways,  at 
least  here  Fm  my  own  boss,  and  I 
don't  have  to  live  with  my  daughter- 
in-law." 

The  candy  store  was  a  symbol  of 
permanence  in  an  unstable  world,  of 
childhood  days  in  golden  poverty,  of 
sweet,  sweaty  adolescence.  "I  hap- 
pened to  be  riding  on  Fairmount 
Avenue  the  other  day  in  the  old 
neighborhood.  You  wouldn't  believe 
how  it's  changed.  Only  Old  Lady  Co- 
hen's store  is  still  there.  She's  dead 
now,  her  son's  a  lawyer  here  in  South 
Orange,  but  the  store  looks  the  same 
as  ever."  "Did  you  read  Morris 
Schatlein  died  ?  From  the  candy  store 
on  Fairmount  Avenue.  Remember 
how  Papa  cursed  at  him  when  he 
walked  in  and  found  Mama  buying 
herself  a  pack  of  cigarettes  there?" 
"I  see  by  the  papers  Smitty's  daugh- 
ter's son  got  married  to  a  lady  doc- 
tor. Smitty,  from  the  candy  store, 
you  know  who.  She  was  the  girl  with 
the  terrible  pimples  who  used  to  cut 
out  pictures  from  the  physical  cul- 
ture magazines  until  her  father  found 
out." 

The  store  died  one  day.  Suddenly. 
Very  suddenly.  Not  of  senility  from 
the  worn-out  floor  boards,  nor  of 
pneumonia  from  the  cardboard- 
patched  broken  window,  not  even  of 
the  awaited  cancer  from  the  growing 
piles  of  outdated  New  Year's  cards. 
It  was  murdered.  Murdered  after  be- 
ing insulted,  raped,  beaten,  and 
burned. 

It  started  with  the  obscenities 
scrawled  with  soap  on  the  glass  door 
that  Mrs.  Holtzman  bolted  when  the 
riot  started  on  Springfield  Avenue. 
It  was  nine  o'clock,  almost  closing 
time,  anyway.  Her  sister,  Minnie, 
cried  and  said,  "I'll  call  the  police." 
But  the  police  said  as  long  as  the 
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store  wasn't  broken  into  they  could 
do  nothing,  they  had  their  hands  full 
as  it  was;  why  don't  you  just  go  into 
the  back  rooms  and  lock  the  door, 
they're  not  breaking  into  houses;  it'll 
blow  over  soon,  a  bunch  of  teen- 
agers like  out  on  a  carnival. 

But  Mrs.  Holtzman  said,  "No.  I'm 
not  budging.  Too  many  years  I  been 
here.  Everybody  knows  me.  By  me 
a  shvartse  is  like  anybody  else.  Just 
some  nasty  kids,  that's  all."  She  made 
one  concession  to  disorder.  She 
phoned  the  newsdealers'  delivery 
service.  "No  morning  papers,  please, 
tomorrow  .  .  .  No,  tomorrow  only  .  .  . 
Of  course  I'm   opening  up." 

The  two  women  sat  by  the  tele- 
vision set,  tsk-tsking  at  the  scenes  of 
violence.  "Look!  The  pawnshop,  all 
the  stuff  on  the  sidewalk!"  And 
"Shooting,  too.  Who's  shooting? 
Did  you  see?"  And  "Young  boys 
and  girls!  It's  a  shame,  in  a  liquor 
store!"  In  their  rooms  they  could 
barely  hear  the  shouting  on  the  street 
outside,  shouting  that  rose  and  fell 
in  waves.  They  watched  TV  until 
midnight,  when  Mrs.  Holtzman  said, 
"Minnie,  I'm  going  to  sleep.  Even  no 
papers  tomorrow,  there'll  be  the  men 
going  to  work,  and  they'll  want  their 
tobacco  and  cigars  live  every  day." 

The  dirty  words  marked  the  store's 
loss  of  dignity ;  it  no  longer  deserved 
respect.  Barefoot,  in  her  nightgown, 
clutching  her  dentures  in  one  hand 
and  the  glass  of  water  in  the  other, 
Mrs.  Holtzman  ran  down  the  steps 
into  the  store  just  as  the  second  bot- 
tle came  crashing  through  the  right 
hand  window.  "Help!  Police!"  she 
screamed.  Without  thinking  she 
threw  the  water  at  the  brown 
hand  grabbing  the  card  of  plas- 
tic key  chains  through  the  brok- 
en window.  Crash !  The  other  window 
went.  Mrs.  Holtzman's  mouth  dropped 


open.  Paralyzed  with  unbelief  that 
such  things  could  happen,  she  stood 
at  the  door  while  Minnie  shrieked, 
"Dora!  Come  back!  They'll  kill  you! 
It's  a  pogrom!"  She  saw  the  Williams 
boy  from  across  the  street  climb  into 
the  window  and  start  tossing  out  the 
fly-specked  candy  boxes,  the  multi- 
colored ball-point  pens,  and  the  cheap 
exercise  books  that  lined  the  walls. 
"Get  out  of  there,  you  bad  boy!"  she 
yelled.  The  Williams  boy  leaped  out 
with  a  laugh,  then  with  a  gesture  of 
defiance  reached  in  and  dragged  out 
the  streaked  yellow  and  rose  tissue 
paper,  the  perennial  floor  decoration 
of  the  window. 

Minnie  came  out  to  pull  at  her 
sister's  arm.  "You're  standing  here 
in  your  bare  feet!  I  called  the  police 
again.  They'll  be  here  soon.  Put  on 
the  lights,  at  least." 

The  radio  car  stopped  briefly. 
Mrs.  Holtzman's  complaints  were  an- 
swered with,  "Lady,  I  got  no  time. 
Best  thing  you  can  do  is  board  up 
the  windows  and  stay  inside.  A  place 
like  this — "  he  looked  around — "is 
only  kids  gonna  steal.  You  got  noth- 
ing to  worry  about." 

"  'Nothing  to  worry  about,'  he 
says!"  she  called  after  the  retreating 
back.  "And  I'm  a  taxpayer  yet!  And 
where  am  I  going  to  get  boards  for 
the  windows?" 

She  called  her  cousin  Marty.  His 
wife  answered  the  phone.  "In  the 
first  place,  you'd  better  get  away 
from  there  right  away.  Furthermore, 
Marty  ain't  going  to  bring  over  no 
boards  in  that  neighborhood.  Didn't 
you  hear  already  they  killed  three 
policemen  and  a  taxi  driver?" 

Mrs.  Holtzman  sat  at  the  cigarette 
counter  up  front  guarding  the  open 
windows,  hollering  at  the  occasional 
boy  who  peered  in,  shivering  in  her 
gray  bathrobe.  Minnie  didn't  come 
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out  of  the  rooms  in  back  until  the 
sky  began  to  lighten  about  five 
o'clock.  "Dora,  if  you're  not  going 
to  sleep,  get  dressed.  You'll  catch 
your  death  of  cold.  I  made  fresh  cof- 
fee. I'll  watch  the  store  meanwhile." 

She  stood  and  peeked  through  the 
curtain  on  the  door  separating  the 
business  and  domestic  areas,  while 
her  sister  washed  her  face  and 
combed  her  hair.  "Dora,  come 
quick!"  she  shrilled  at  a  quarter  to 
six.  "What  should  we  do?" 

Horrified,  the  two  women  watched 
Mr.  Hernandez,  who  was  always  so 
polite  when  he  bought  his  daily  cigar, 
come  in  through  the  broken  window, 
look  around,  then  fill  his  pockets 
with  cigars.  "Not  even  here  long 
enough  he  could  speak  English,  but 
to  rob  he  learned  already!" 

They  waited  for  him  to  leave,  by 
the  door  which  he  unlocked  and  left 
open.  Then  they  scurried  into  the 
store  and  began  piling  the  merchan- 
dise from  the  shelves  helter-skelter 
into  empty  cartons.  Whenever  they 
heard  footsteps  outside,  they  ran 
back  behind  the  separating  door. 

"I'll  sue  them!  Every  one  of  them 
I'll  sue!"  Mrs.  Holtzman  whispered. 
"Look,  that  one's  taking  the  mints 
from  the  box!"  And  "Mrs.  Hohnes! 
I  wouldn't  believe  it!  The  shopping 
bag's  stuffed,  and  she's  pushing  in 
the  whole  rack  with  chewing  gum!" 
And  "You  see  that?  Right  from  the 
case  he  took  the  cigarettes!  Two  car- 
tons yet!  One  wasn't  enough  for 
him,  the  thief!" 

Mrs.  Holtzman  called  the  police. 
"Lady,  don't  fight  them.  We  can't 
promise  you  anything.  Just  put  away 
what  you  can." 

The  advice  was  worthless.  It  was 
broad  daylight  now.  Down  the  street 
came  bands  of  teen-agers,  singing 
and   laughing.    Huddled   behind   the 


door,  the  women  heard  the  scram- 
bling and  rooting.  They  were  afraid 
to  look  until  the  store  was  quiet  again. 
When  they  opened  the  door,  Minnie 
wailed,  "Hitlers!  Look  what  they 
did!" 

The  cigarettes  were  gone.  Broken 
cigars  lay  on  the  floor.  The  candy 
case  was  bare,  as  were  the  book  and 
magazine  racks.  Red,  green,  yellow, 
and  blue  balloons  spilled  from  a  lone 
crushed  box  where  the  cheap  toys  had 
been.  "Even  the  syrup  bottles  they 
took  from  the  counter!" 

Marty  came,  his  panel  truck  es- 
corted by  a  police  car.  "I  thought  I'd 
get  here  in  time,  but  I  see  I  didn't. 
So  pack  your  clothes  and  you'll  come 
home  with  me.  You  can't  stay  here." 
They  left  by  the  back  way.  The  door 
to  the  rooms  was  securely  locked, 
and  Marty  pushed  a  heavy  chair 
against  it  to  keep  it  from  being 
forced  open.  The  patrolman  was  im- 
patient. "Lady,  they're  not  looting 
private  houses.  Better  go  with  your 
relatives  now.  Not  much  more  they 
can  take." 

The  gaping  windows  and  the  lit- 
tered floor  let  in  the  summer  breeze. 
Torn  papers  swirled  and  empty  bot- 
tles rolled  on  the  littered  floor.  A 
National  Guard  jeep  rolled  by  and 
shot  at  the  words  Soul  Brother  paint- 
ed on  the  window  of  the  shoeshine 
parlor.  The  rattle  of  gunfire  shook 
the  candy  store,  and  the  half-loosened 
Newspaper-Tobacco  sign  fell  with  a 
bang. 

Mrs.  Collins,  holding  her  Alfred 
firmly  by  the  hand,  gingerly  stepped 
into  the  store,  calling,  "Miz  Holtz- 
man !  Miz  Holtzman !  You  want'a  stay 
upstairs  with  me?"  No  answer.  She 
walked  behind  the  soda  fountain  and 
opened  the  freezer.  "Alfred,  you  carry 
the  box  of  cones  and  the  dipper.  I'll 
take  some  of  this  box  ice  cream." 
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The  street  was  quiet  until  the  after- 
noon. Then  chanting  and  gigghng 
teen-agers  ran  in  from  Springfield 
Avenue.  "D'ja  see  me  hit  that  sojer? 
.  .  .  Henry  got  a  TV  set  and  Marlene 
a  transistor  radio  .  .  .  Come  up  and 
I'll  trade  you — a  jacket  for  two  pairs 
them  moccasin  shoes.  .  ,  .  Poppa  said 
if'n  I  could,  bring  him  home  a  bottle 
a  scotch  whiskey,  but  the  store 
was  empty  and  all  them  cops  around 
the  place  musta  cleaned  it  out  them- 
selves." One  young  man  ran  into  the 
candy  store.  "They's  cans  of  ice 
cream  here!  Ya  wanta  he'p  me  carry 
'em?" 

The  sirens  wailed  and  the  band 
scattered.  One  can  of  vanilla  ice 
cream,  sans  top,  lay  on  the  floor 
and  slowly  melted,  its  milky  sticki- 
ness blending  with  the  other  debris. 

An  auto  stopped  at  the  curb.  Two 
white  men  jumped  out.  "I  see  the 
cash  register  sitting  there."  They  ran 
in,  carried  it  out,  and  deposited  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  alongside  an- 
other cash  register  and  a  couple  of 
adding  machines. 

Shortly  after  dark  a  Negro  man 
carrying  a  half-empty  bottle  of  whis- 
key ducked  into  the  store,  hiding 
from  the  National  Guardsmen  down 
the  street.  He  was  joined  by  two  oth- 
ers, sober  working-men  trying  to  get 
home.  "Three  hours!"  one  sobbed. 
"Three  hours  and  I  got  four  blocks 
to  go  yet!  My  wife'll  be  crazy  with 
worry.  A  hundred  colored  people 
killed  already!" 

His  companion  swore.  "E'vy  block 
— 'wheah  you'  goin',  yo'  black  bas- 
tard?' Like  I  got  no  name." 

The  drinking  one  muttered,  "I'd 
like  to  kill  every  one  of  them.  Took 
my  car  away  at  Belmont  Avenue 
'cause  my  registration  was  in  my 
other  pants.  'What's  a  big  black  nig- 
ger doing  with  a  fine  car  like  that?' 


That's  what  they  said."  The  three 
cowered  in  the  back  of  the  store 
until  all  was  quiet  again  outside. 

The  man  with  the  bottle  jumped 
up.  "I'll  show  the  sons-a-bitches ! " 
He  picked  up  a  wire  stool  lying  at 
the  fountain  and  brought  it  down 
crashing  on  the  top.  The  marble 
cracked  across.  A  shard  from  its  edge 
broke  loose.  The  other  two  men  ran 
from  the  store.  He  hurled  the  stool 
at  the  back  mirror,  leaving  it  in 
pieces,  and  followed  them. 

A  small  crowd  gathered  on  the 
sidewalk  outside.  "The  cops  beat  up 
a  man  in  there.  I  saw  him  running. 
.  .  .  Ain't  nothing  to  take  there. 
Why'd  they  have  to  do  that  for?  .  .  . 
Kicked  a  little  boy  in  the  belly,  they 
say  he  did,  and  afraid  to  come  out 
now,  even  with  a  gun.  .  .  ." 

The  crowd  surged  through  the  win- 
dows and  the  door.  Whooping,  they 
smashed  the  glass  cases  and  pulled 
the  back  wall  cabinet  to  the  floor  and 
jumped  on  it  until  it  splintered.  A 
lighted  cigarette  fell  on  a  smashed 
and  leaking  tube  of  airplane  glue. 
There  was  a  flash  and  a  small  fire 
started.  The  store  emptied  except  for 
two  boys  who  put  out  the  fire  with 
carbonated  water  from  the  fountain, 
using  the  metal  malted  milk  contain- 
ers as  buckets. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  candy 
store.  No  one  bothered  with  it  the 
rest  of  the  night  or  next  day,  when 
Newark  was  beginning  to  quiet  down. 
No  one  paid  attention  to  it,  not 
even  Mrs.  Holtzman  when  she  came 
for  the  rest  of  her  clothes.  It  was  a 
disemboweled  corpse. 

There  was  no  funeral,  unless  one 
could  say  the  landlord's  boarding  up 
of  the  windows  and  door  was  an  en- 
coffinment,  and  the  insurance  adjust- 
er's inspection  obsequies. 


40  Four  Quarters 

It  was  remembered  only  from  time  could    understand   if   it   was    a    big 

to  time  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "I  downtown  store,  but  those  stores  they 

rode  by  last  week.  Terrible !  Terrible !  didn't  touch.  A  crummy  candy  store. 

Even  Old  Man  Weismantel's  store.  I  It  doesn't  make  sense." 


Landscape:  North  of  England 

•  T.  J.  Henighan 

Sheep  athwart  the  cutting  of  the  wind 

Tip  down  at  grass;  the  sky  is  cracked  by  light 

Through  retinas  of  cloud  that  catch 

The  gloom  this  valley  furrows  in  its  track. 

Stone  houses  silted  in  their  fame  sink  back 

From  history,  while  this  old  north  land 

Runs  memories  slow  as  moss  across  the  mind. 

The  vanished  lords  grown  monumental  sleep 

The  wake  of  power.  Their  serfs  keep  fiefs 

Of  faces  sturdy  in  their  stares  and  toned 

To  shadows — from  the  crooked  streets 

Inspect  with  winter-hearted  approbation 

The  blandest  visitors  who  stray, 

Plump  from  the  innocence  of  cities. 

Beyond  forbidding  barrows  weathered  out 

In  shapes  of  wolf  skull  and  pig  snout. 

They  grope  down  ribs  of  glacial  stone 

Across  the  flash-veined  streams, 

Slip  through  the  scaffold  darkness,  disappear, 

Where  flags  of  mist  in  tatters  float  a  warning: 

Do  not  stop  here. 

In  half  an  hour  the  rain  will  cure 

All  hope  of  better  things,  these  bitter 

Ridings  pour  across  the  eye,  unmoor 

A  stump  of  meaning  where  the  lapwings  breed 

And  jump  their  shrill  confusion  at  the  sky. 
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